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JiffyJeu 


For Salads and Relishes 


Tart, Zestful Flavors 
In Sealed Vials 


Lime and Mint 


For Summer Garnishes 








Flavors in Vials 


Jify Jeu 


The Supreme Dessert 


Fruit-Juice Flavors 
Each in a Vial 


Pineapple 


A Summer Favorite 
For Quick, Ice-Cold Desserts 








Instant Relishes—Salad Jells 


Jiffy-Jell is more than a dessert. Two of 
the flavors—Lime and Mint-—are distinctly 
relishes. 


Garnish your cold meats or salads with 
these zestful Jiffy-Jells. Or mix your salads 
into them before the jelly cools. 


Both are green. Both have a tang or 


Mie oe ves savor which fits with these 
. cold dishes. Both are instant- 
ly prepared. 


Ideal Summer Food 


Tart, Green 


High-grade gelatine is ideal summer Lime Fruit 
food. It isn’t heating, and it easily digests. 


It has unique value as a tissue-saver. 
That is, it prevents the vital tissues from wearing down 
unduly. For that reason in particular, food authorities 
highly recommend it. Each ounce of gelatine saves from 
destruction about one-half ounce of tissue. 


It holds high place in scientific diet. 


In hospitals, gelatine is a staple. Serve it at least once 
daily in some way. 


Rare-Grade Gelatine 
The basis of Jiffy-Jell is Waukesha gelatine. This is 


an extra grade which costs twice as much as the com- 
mon. The supply is lim- 
ited, and we control the 
output. We use no other 
grade. 


a new conception of gel- 
atine as a dainty. All the 
flavor and aroma come from the bottled essence. And 
“0 is made from fresh fruit juice, except the mint-leaf 
avor. 


Lime as Garnish 





Don’t confine this dainty to desserts. Use the salad 
flavors as well as the fruit flavors. Keep an 
assortment on hand for the various forms of 











Jiffy-Jell_ will bring you 








A popular flavor for summer desserts 
is Pineapple. It is made from the fruit 
itself, and sealed in a vial. So it keeps its 
freshness until used. 


So with all Jiffy-Jell fruit flavors. Each 
is made from the fruit 
itself—made by concen- 
tration. Each is sealed 
in a vial. 

So Jiffy-Jell desserts taste like fresh, 
crushed fruit. You don’t scald them in 
the making. Add the flavor when the 
jell has partly cooled. 





One Dinner Free 
If You Are Not Delighted 


Let one test show you how Jiffy-Jell methods improve 
a gelatine dessert. Serve one package of any flavor. If 
you are not delighted, take back the empty package and 
your grocer will return your money. 


You will never again serve lower-grade gelatine, or 
flavors that are not like these. 


For Hot Days | 
Serve_Jiffy-Jell desserts on hot 


days. They are made in an in- 
stant. They are served ice-cool. 
They are light and nutritious, and 
easy to digest. 


Serve with the flavor only. Or 
add fresh fruit, nuts, chocolate or 
whipped cream. Serve as side dishes as well as desserts. 
A ify-Jell dainty, with fruit or whipped cream, is a per- 


fect summer supper. 


Pineapple Dessert 


In summer, keep a variety'on hand. Each package 
makes six to eight dishes. 


But be sure it is Jiffy-Jell. No 
other kind contains Waukesha 
gelatine, or the true 
fruit flavors in vials. 








cold dishes. 


Home of Jiffy-Jell 








EIGHT FLAVORS 


Strawberry Orange 
Raspberry Lemon 
Cherry 

Pineapple 


Two Packages for 25c 


Book of Recipes Free 


Lime 
Mint 


Strawberry Dessert 


WAUKESHA PURE FOOD CO. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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Wauxesua Pure Fooo Co. i 
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ORAWINGS BY CHASE EMERSON 


HEN the doctor came out of Abe 

W Ginter’s bedroom he had a puzzled 

look on his face. Mrs. Ginter, with 
her hands folded in her apron, stood in the 
living room awaiting him. ‘‘Well?’’ she said. 

** Abe’s not so very sick, ’’ replied the doctor, 
‘talthough he ought to have had that old 
wound opened up sooner; but he has some- 
thing on his mind that’s worrying him. Do 
you know what it is?’’ 

‘*T wish to goodness I did; but he won’t tell 
me. Just worries and worries and won’t tell. 
Men are so cantankerous !’’ 

She lifted a corner of her apron to her eyes; 
for, although Mrs. Ginter was sharp of tongue, 
she was tender of heart. 

‘“*T think it’s something about his war 
record,’’ she continued, ‘‘though what it is 
goodness only knows. I’ve been married to 
him nigh forty years and I never heard any- 
thing against him as a soldier, or any other 
way, for that matter. ’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘if we can relieve 
his mind, he’l] come along all right. If we 
can’t, I don’t know what will happen. It’s 
the worry that’s wearing him out. Let’s see; 
you have some children out West somewhere, 
haven’t you?’’ 

‘Only John; he never came East. Mary 
died, you know, and it’s her Hannah that’s 
with us.’’ 

‘*T see. Suppose you write to John and tell 
him he’d better come on. I—I think maybe 
the old man might like to see him.’’ 

‘Doctor, you don’t think —’’ 

She hesitated and looked at him sharply. 

‘‘Oh, there’s no immediate danger. Get that 
thing off his mind, if you can, whatever it is, 
and keep on with the same medicine. I’1l call 
again to-morrow morning. ’’ 

The doctor strode down the path to the gate, 
where his horse was tied, and jumped into his 
buggy. Mrs. Ginter, with her hands folded in 
her apron again, watched him drive out of 
sight. She was thinking what she should say 
in her letter to John. 

“*Sary.?? 

It was Abe’s voice from the bedroom. Let- 
ting her apron fall, she pushed open the door 
of the sickroom and entered. It was a small 
room and plainly furnished; conspicuous on 
the wall hung a Grand Army. uniform, and 
over the old-fashioned bureau an American 
flag was neatly draped. 

On the wide, high bed lay Abram Ginter. His 


“THAT'S MY SECRET, WILLIAM TORREY,” 
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sallow, wrinkled face showed signs not so much 
of physical suffering as of mental distress. 

‘‘Sary, has the doctor gone?’’ 

**Yes, Abe.’’ 

‘*He might as well. He can’t do anything 
for me. It wouldn’t be worth while if he 
could. A man that’s done what I’ve done is 
better out of the world than in it.’’ 

Mrs. Ginter squared her elbows and put her 
hands on her hips. 

‘* Abe Ginter,’’ she said, ‘‘you just stop that 
nonsense. What’s the use of your fretting and 
fidgeting your life away, and no one knows 
what it’s all about, and you won’t tell. I’m 
going to put my foot down now. Something’s 
got to be done. ’’ 

She pushed a chair back from the side of the 
bed and sat down in it resolutely. The old man 
turned his head on the pillow and faced her. 

‘*You’re right, Sary,’’ he said. ‘*Some- 
thing’s got to be done and I’ve decided to do 
it. Get me a pencil and paper.’’ 

She hastened into the living room on her 
errand. That the secret that preyed on her hus- 
band’s mind had to do with his conduct as a 
soldier in the Civil War she felt sure, but what 
it was that he had done she could not imagine. 

As a young man, indeed when he was 
scarcely more than a boy, he had gone West to 
seek his fortune. Then came the war. At the 
end of it, an honorably discharged veteran, with 
a wound received at Five Forks that was bound 
to last him a lifetime, he drifted back into 
Indiana, married and settled down. But he 
never prospered. He was too easy-going—too 
conscientious, some said; he lacked the true 
Western energy and push. And the old wound 
troubled him so that for months at a time he 
was unable to work. 

When Abe’s father died, back in the Pennsyl- 
vania town where he was born, and left him the 
old homestead, he and his wife, both now past 
middle age, got together their few belongings, 
and with their little granddaughter, Hannah, 
came East and settled down in Abe’s boyhood 
home. It was a small truck farm on the outskirts 
of the village, but it served to supply a decent 
living for Abe Ginter and his little family. 

When the old soldiers of his native village 


REPLIED THE SICK MAN FIRMLY. 
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learned that he was a veteran of the Civil War 
and had an honorable discharge, and especially 
when they learned—not from him, for he never 
told of it, but from some one else who knew— 
how valiantly he had fought, what desperate 
bravery he had shown at Five Forks, they 
besought him to join their Grand Army post. 
At first he would not listen to them, but they 
kept urging him and at last he yielded. No 
man in the post was more loyal and devoted ; 
but he would accept no office and no honor. 
He had fought in the war as a private soldier, 
he said, and he always wanted to remain one. 

When his wife returned with paper and 
pencil, she brought also a large geography of 
her schoolgirl days on which he could lay the 
sheet of paper. Then she got his spectacles 
and helped him to sit up. 

He found it a great effort to write. At best, 
he was unused to writing, and now the pencil 
seemed obstinately reluctant to set down the 
thought in his mind. But he started in bravely: 

‘*James Madison ag—’’ He looked at his 
wife over the top of his spectacles. ‘‘How do 
you spell adjutant ?’’ 

‘*Why, ’’she replied uncertainly, ‘‘it’s a-d-g— 
Wait! I’ll get the dictionary. ’’ 

‘*No, I can’t wait. There isn’t time. I won’t 
write to the adjutant, anyway. I’ll write to 
the post commander. ’’ 

So he took a fresh sheet of paper and started 
again. 

Wm. Torrey comander sir. I resine my member- 
ship in Robert Durland Post. 

‘*What!’? exclaimed his wife, who was look- 
ing over his shoulder. ‘‘What’s that, Abe?’’ 

‘*T’m resigning my membership in the Grand 
Army,”’ he replied quietly. 

‘*You—resigning? What for? Just when you 
need friends most? Abe Ginter, you’re crazy !”” 

‘*T’ve thought it all out, Sary. I know what 
I’m doing.’’ Then, paying no further attention 
to her, he wrote on: 

I turn in my button with this letter. I never had 
any right to join the post. I — 

The last sentence was more than Mrs. Ginter 
eould bear. ‘‘Abe Ginter, that’s not so!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Why hadn’t you a right to join the 
post, I’d like to know! Weren’t you a soldier? 


THAT” 





Didn’t you get wounded? Haven’t you got an 
honorable discharge? Why aren’t you as good 
as any of them?’’ 

‘“*That’s my secret, Sary. I’ve kept it for 
forty years. There are only three men that 
know it, and if they’re living they’re living in 
Indiana ; but I can’t associate any longer with 
volunteer heroes like Adjutant James Madison 
and Chaplain David Graham. I’m not fit.’’ 

‘*Fit, fiddlesticks!’’ 

Sarah Ginter had completely lost her temper, 
but her husband was still calmly resolute. With 
increased effort he went on with his letter: 


If the post had known what Iknow, they wouldn’t 
have taken me in in the first place. It’s better that 
I get out while I’m alive, and not wait till I’m dead. 
This is for the sake of my conscience and to be 
fair with the post. Your Obedt. Servant 

Abram Ginter. 


When he had signed his name, the old man 
read the letter over to himself. 

‘It’s not just as I wanted it,’’ he said. 
*“*That last is badly mixed. But I haven’t 
time—or strength—to write it over. Where’s 
Hannah? She must take this to William 
Torrey right away.’’ 

But Mrs. Ginter had not yet recovered from 
her astonishment and indignation. 

‘*Hannah’s not going to take that crazy letter 
to town till she’s had her dinner. I’ll settle 
that. Why, it’s a mile to William Torrey’s 
house, and here it’s almost twelve o’clock !’’ 

While she was scolding, she laid the letter 
on the bureau, and took away the’ pencil, 
paper and geography. Then, noticing the 
ashen look on the old man’s tired face, her 
voice took on a more kindly tone. 

‘*There,’’ she said, ‘‘you lie back. You’re 
tired now. Let me get this pillow out. [’ll 
have your broth ready in a minute, and when 
you eat some you’!] feel better.’’ 

She eased the old man’s head down on the one 
pillow and smoothed back his thin gray hair. 

‘*The letter must get to him, so it can be 
presented at the meeting to-night,’’ he said. 
‘*There’s no time to lose.’’ 

‘*T’ll send Hannah with it just as soon as 
she’s finished her dinner.’’ 

As she bustled about her work, Mrs. Ginter 
felt that after all it had perhaps done her 
husband good to write the letter, for appar- 
ently it had relieved his mind. 

When Hannah returned in the middle of the 
afternoon and told him that she had delivered 
the letter into William Torrey’s own hands, 
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rather stupid. She was sure of 

it now. No girl who was not 
stupid would have contrived a quarrel on 
the eve of a house party. And Mary was 
easy to get along with, the most pleasant- 
tempered of all the Hall cousins. Only an 
imp or a stupid could have quarreled 
with Mary. 

‘*What am I todo, Alice?’’ asked Aunt 
Janet. ‘‘I can’t give a house party with two of 
my guests not on speaking terms. I’ve talked to 
them both and they’re adamant. As far as I can 
see, we shall have to give up the house party.’’ 

‘“‘O Aunt Janet, not that! Couldn’t you ask 
some one else in their places ?’’ 

‘*Can’t find ’em, my dear,’’ her aunt re- 
plied lightly. “‘I’ve canvassed the possibilities 
thoroughly. There aren’t two other girls who 
are congenial and who are able to go. The 
Ditsons have an unele coming, the Graylings 
leave next week for California. There’s some 
perfectly good reason in every case.’’ 

‘*Maude Jaffrey ?’’ 

**Cousins on the way to visit her.’’ 

**Tid Bates??? 

‘*Mother needs her. They have a houseful 
of company for the summer.’’ 

Alice frowned in perplexity. ‘Then her brow 
cleared. ‘‘Make it a six-party, Aunt Janet. Six 
is almost as much fun as eight.’’ 

‘“Think how six would rattle round in two 
cars! And what about the tennis courts? When 
you all want to play at once —” 

‘“*Two could play singles, Aunt Janet, and 
with two courts —’’ 

But Aunt Janet shook her head. ‘‘Of course 
I could manage to get along with seven, making 
eight myself, but never six, Alice. I positively 
refuse to have a house party of six.’’ 

That settled it, Alice knew. Aunt Janet was 
as whimsical as she was lovable. 

The two fell into a dejected silence, whieh 
Aunt Janet finally broke. ‘‘I made rather a 
mess of talking to them, I’m afraid. You don’t 
suppose you could do anything to patch up 
peace, Alice?’’ 

Alice had been dandling the thought upon 
her mental knees for a full minute. ‘‘I don’t 
know, Aunt Janet. Grace is just a bit obsti- 
nate, you know, and Mary, if anything, is 
more so. They’re neither of them exactly 
tractable. And if they weuldn’t listen to you.”’ 

“'That’s no reason why they might not listen 
to you,’’ rejoined her aunt quickly. 

Alice let a minute go by. Already she saw 
in her mind’s eye Grace and Mary strolling 
arm in arm up to Aunt Janet’s gate, but it 
would not be polite to let Aunt Janet perceive 
her thought. 

** They were pretty new to it when you talked 
to them, I suppose, and pretty hot.’’ 

‘*Torrid, my dear.’’ 

“T’ll try, Aunt Janet, if you want me to.”’ 

‘“‘I wish you would. Meanwhile,- we will 
hold the matter of the house party open. I 
hope you succeed, Alice.’ 

Privately, Alice had no doubt of her ability 
to do so. Give up the house party? Preposter- 
ous! Neither Grace nor Mary was pig-headed 
enough to ruin Aunt Janet’s delectable house 
party for the sake of a stupid little quarrel 
about a hat. 

As she walked along the street Alice outlined 
her plan. She could ‘‘jolly’’ Mary into peace; 
it was always easy to ‘‘jolly’’ Mary. Grace 
would be harder to deal with. 

What was it that Cousin Wilfred had been 
talking about last night? ‘‘The approach is 
the whole thing,’”’ he had said, hammering 
on the table for emphasis. ‘‘Give me a clue 
to the approach and I can talk convincingly to 
any man.’’ 

Cousin Wilfred ought to know. He was a 
lawyer, and a suceessful lawyer. Alice had 
listened to him and believed that she knew 
almost as much as Cousin Wilfred knew about 
the theory of “‘approach.’’ You found out 
whata person would be interested to listen to, 
and then you began to talk about it. 

Thoughtfully Alice applied the theory to 
Grace. She would be interested in the house 
party, and she was conscientious. She was 
always saying, ‘If that’s what the other girls 
want, I’l! go in for it.”” Grace was going to be 
easy, tov. Alice straightened up and stepped 
more briskly. She wondered whether Aunt 
Janet had known how to ‘‘approach’’ Grace. 

She crossed the street half a block sooner 
than she otherwise would have crossed it, in 
order to avoid passing 2 tall, slender girl in a 


Aer had always thought Grace 





“LET'S HEAR YOUR REPORT. ALICE 


blue linen dress. Not yet could Alice ‘‘cut’’ 
Stella Dame with.a happy heart. 

Miss Grace was upstairs, the new maid said, 
and Alice, on going up, found Grace studying 
her reflection under the redoubtable hat. 

‘Is that it?’’ Alice asked, to set the ball 
rolling. 

Grace tilted her chin at a new angle. ‘*What 
do yon think of it?’’ 

‘*Not worth the row,’’ said Alice critically. 

‘* You’re right there,’’ Grace admitted. 
‘‘Somehow it looked prettier in the store. It 
was rather a love—on its perch.’’ 

**Let’s see.’? Alice held out her hand and 
Grace capped it with the hat. ‘‘Pretty, but not 
your style.’’ 

‘*Look out! That’s what Mary said.’’ 

Alice laughed. ‘‘What do you think your- 
self??? 

Grace shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Oh, soso! 
But you needn’t tell her.’’ 

‘“Tell her yourself. ’’ 

Alice studied a photograph intently. 

**¥ou bet I won’t. Nor you, either. Going 
to the Parkers’ to-night?’’ 

‘*T suppose so. Everything looks tame to me 
now beside Aunt Jan’s house party.’’ 

‘*That’s the way I felt yesterday. Now I’m 
not going. ” 

**Not going ?’’ 

“*Can’t go when I’m not on speaking terms 
with part of the party.’’ Grace’s mouth set 
stubbornly. ‘‘ I don’t wish to te talked to 
about it.’’ 

Alice came away presently. On the steps 
she met Olive Gray. 

‘* Alice,’’ gasped Olive, ‘have you heard— 
Mary isn’t going to Aunt Jan’s house party !’’ 

‘*Mary isn’t going! Why, Grace just told me 
that she isn’t, either!’’ 

In the next hour Alice felt. that she had 
acquired the swing of a pendulum up and 
down the street. 

‘*But, Mary,’’ she argued at one end, ‘‘it’s 
perfect nonsense for you not to go. If Grace 
refuses, what is the point in your staying 
away, too?’’ 

‘‘What Grace James does or doesn’t do has 








DIDN'T HAVE ANY LUCK, EITHER” 


no influence over what I do,’’ Mary retorted. 
She was clearly not to be moved by argument. 

Alice tried the ‘‘ jollying’’? method. ‘* So, 
Pollywog, we’ve got to have you,’’ she fin- 
ished. ‘‘We simply can’t get along at Aunt 
Jan’s without you. You’re coming with the 
rest of us—you know you are.’’ 

Mary’s small mouth was set. ‘‘I am not 
going to Aunt Janet’s house party.’’ 

Alice put her arm round Mary’s neck. ‘‘Make 
it up, dear. You know you will never-be happy 
until you do.’’ 

‘*There is nothing to make up,’’ said Mary. 

‘“That hat is fearfully unbecoming to her, ’’ 
Alice ventured. 

‘She has a perfect right. to wear an unbe- 
coming hat if she wants to.’’ 

‘“*Then I don’t see —’’ 

“Nor I.’? 

Alice put both arms round Mary and shook 
her playfully. ‘‘You funny Mollikins! You 
aren’t pretty a bit when you look cross. Come 
along now and kiss and make up. I’m not 
going to leave you until you do.’’ 

Mary turned on her.. ‘‘ You’re a nice one to 
talk, Alice Lake! What about you and Stella 
Dame? Everyone knows you haven’t spoken 
to each other for a whole month. ’’ 

‘*That’s different. ’* 

‘*Maybe it is and maybe it.isn’t. Anyway, I 
don’t want to hear you mention Grace James’s 
name to me again.’’ 

Alice took herself away, aggrieved. Mild 
little Mary’s attack was as preposterous as it 
was sudden. She could not understand Mary. 
Very carefully she set her words in order on 
the way down the street. 

“T want to talk to you, Grace, about the 
house party,’’ she began, coming to the point 
at once. ‘‘You say you have made up your 
mind not to go, but I am sure that you don’t 
want the rest of us to miss it.’’ 

‘* Why, of course not! My staying away 
won’t affect you.’’ 

“*Yes, it will. There isn’t to be any house 
party if you and Mary don’t go.’’ 

‘*How’s that ?’’Grace asked in astonishment. 

Alice told her what Aunt Janet had said. 


‘“*T’m sorry,’’ Grace said. ‘‘But the 
house party is Aunt Janet’s affair, isn’t 
it??? 

Alice stared. ‘‘You don’t mean that 
you’re willing to break it up—you can’t 
mean that!’? 

‘I’m simply not going. That’s flat.’’ 

“But —” 

‘*What comes of it is none of my 
business, Alice. ’’ 

‘* All for a hat that you don’t really like?’’ 

‘*Who says I don’t like it? I’m going to 
wear that hat every day this summer.’’ 

Alice hesitated. ‘‘Grace, you know how crazy 
I am over the house party. The other girls 
feel the same way. Knowing that, won’t you 
—make up with Mary?’’ 

Grace flushed. ‘‘ Alice, I’ll do anything for 
you girls—anything except that. I can’t be 
friends with her the way I was before. She’s 
not the girl I thought she was. You know 
yourself how it is. You and Stella used to 
be eS 

‘‘We didn’t quarrel about a hat,’’ Alice 
interposed. ‘That was different, quite differ- 
ent—something important—more important, I 
mean. ””? ‘ 

Forty-eight hours later Alice sank wearily 
down on a seat in Aunt Janet’s garden. ‘‘I 
ean’t do anything with them, Aunt Jan!’’ 
she said. ‘‘I’ve talked till I’m blue in the 
face. I’ve suggested that maybe Mary didn’t 
mean that Grace’s hats were never becoming, 
and that maybe Grace didn’t mean, when she 
said she’d rather wear an unbecoming hat 
than a frumpy one, that Mary’s hats were 
frumps. They agree to everything I say, but 
they won’t make up. It was just a silly little 
quarrel, but they’re stubborn over it. They 
got fearfully cross at each other, you know. 
Their feelings seem to have frozen that way. 
It doesn’t matter that there wasn’t anything 
at all really to have been cross about—they’re 
bound to stay so.’’ 

‘*Tt’s frequently so with quarrels, I think,’’ 
Aunt Janet agreed. ‘The feeling remains after 
the cause is forgotten or explained. ’’ 

‘* But that’s unreasonable. Anyway, I’m 


tired to death of the whole business. A quarrel . 


like that is so stupid, Aunt Jan!’’ 

‘«Think so, dear??? 

A girl rounded a syringa bush hastily. 
**O Aunt Jan, I didn’t have any luck at all 
—I beg your pardon! I thought you were 
alone.’’ 

‘*Don’t go, Stella. Let’s hear your report. 
Alice didn’t have any luck, either.’’ 

Stella flushed. ‘‘I didn’t know anyone else 
was trying. They’re perfectly unreasonable, 
both of them ; and I think they see it, but they 
won’t give in.’’ 

Aunt Janet put out a hand and pulled the 
tall, slender girl to a seat beside her. ‘‘ Your 
reports agree perfectly ; so you must both be 
right. I’m afraid I’ll have to give up that 
house party, Alice. If there were only one 
other girl I could ask.’’ Aunt Janet wrinkled 
her brow in thought. 

Alice’s heart beat fast under her white 
smock. 

‘*Perhaps Stella could go.’’ Her voice did 
not sound quite natural. 

‘*That’s so. Perhaps she could. Say yes, and 
save our house party, Stella.’’ 

The tall girl’s gray eyes were fixed eagerly 
upon Alice’s face. ‘‘Do you—really mean it?’’ 

Alice jumped up and threw her arms round 
the other girl’s neck. ‘Come along, you old 
—peach!’’ she cried, with a choke and a 


laugh. 
° “Pd love to.’? 

‘That will make seven, Aunt Jan,’’ Alice 
announced. ‘‘Kight, counting you.’’ 

‘*Ten, I presume,’’ said Aunt Janet. ‘‘We 
can manage with a little squeezing.’’ 

But Alice had wheeled again on Stella. ‘‘ Did 
they tell you that you hadn’t any business to 
try to get them to make up, when you had a 
fight of your own going on?’”’ 

Stella nodded. ‘‘I told them ours was dif- 
ferent.’’ . 

“So did L.’’ 

‘“*By the way, just what was the trouble 
between you two?’’ asked Aunt Janet. 

The girls looked at each other and had the 
grace to blush. 

‘*Nothing, Aunt Jan,’’ said Alice. ‘‘Just 
some silly little nonsense. I’m not sure I re- 
member. Come on, Stella, we’ll tackle them 
together; they can’t resist the two of us.’’ 





he seemed greatly pleased. That night he 
looked brighter and more cheerful than he had 
looked before in many weeks. He ate his gruel 
with a relish, and fell early into a restful sleep 
that lasted until at daylight the little brass 
cannon ushered in Memorial Day with its 
accustomed salute from the brink of the ledge 
north of the village. 

Bat if Abram Ginter slept peacefully that 
night, there was consternation at the post. 
What did Abe Ginter’s letter of resignation 
mean? Did not everyone know that no man 
in Pennsylvania was better qualified to belong 
to a Grand Army post than Abram Ginter? 
Had not a comrade from the West who had 
fought side by side with him told them all 
one night before Abe joined the post about 





that dreadful day at Five Forks when Ginter 
got the wound that had lasted him through 
life? Of all the desperate and daring deeds of 
the Civil War, what deed on either side had 
been more desperate and daring than his? 
And all for the rescue of a tattered and blood- 
soaked flag that he eould not bear to see fall 
into the enemy’s hands! 

Since he-had been with them in the post 
had he not been a faithful member? Then 
what did his letter mean anyway? But of 
only one thing were they sure: they must not 
let Comrade Ginter withdraw from the post 
in this summary fashion. 

So they appointed the commander, the chap- 
lain and the adjutant as a committee to inter- 





view the old man the next morning and to 


report to the post at half past nine o’clock, 
when they were to form for the Memorial Day 
parade. 


At half past eight the next morning William 
Torrey’s two-seated surrey stopped in front 
of Abram Ginter’s house, and the members of 
the committee got out. Hannah was the first 
to discover them, and she darted into the house 
and broke the news to her grandmother. 

‘*For the land sakes!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gin- 
ter. ‘‘Hold them outside a minute, Hannah, 
while I tidy up your grandpa’s room.’’ 

With the artlessness of youth, Hannah enter- 
tained the visiters on the porch for five full 
minutes before Sarah Ginter appeared at the 
front door and invited them to come in. 

“It was a curious letter,’’ she said, when 





the commander had explained to her the pur- 
pose of the visit. ‘‘Whatever possessed the 
man, I don’t know. But you can go in and 
find out if you can; I’m sure I can’t.’’ 

So they went into Abram Ginter’s bedroom. 
He did not seem greatly surprised to see them, 
nor was he greatly pleased. He guessed the 
purpose of their visit and feared trouble. 

**T got your letter,’’ said Torrey, when they 
had inquired after Abe’s health. ‘‘I read it to 
the post last night, and the boys don’t know 
what it means. They appointed us a commit- 
tee to come up here this morning and find 
out. ”? 

‘*Hasn’t my resignation been accepted yet ?”’ 
inquired the old man anxiously. 

‘*Not yet, Abe,’’ replied the commander. 
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of his inquisitors. He knew 
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“The boys didn’t understand ; they wanted to 
know first what it was all about.’’ 

‘*That’s my secret, William Torrey,’’ re- 
plied the sick man firmly. ‘‘I can’t. tell you 
that. Youought to have accepted it the minute 
you got it—for the good of the post.’’ 

‘*Now, Abe,’’ broke in the chaplain, ‘‘don’t 
you think you owe us some explanation?’’ 

“It wouldn’t do any real 
good,’’ was the reply. ‘‘No 
explanation would help any. 
Besides, what’s the use of 
my spreading my disgrace 
broadeast ? Can’t you do the 
right thing by me and let 
me go?”’ 

‘*But we don’t want to 
let: you go, Abe,’’ said the 
adjutant. ‘‘We don’t believe 
there’s any good reason for 
your going. And we can’t 
believe it till you tell us 
what it is.’’ 

Then Abe turned his face 
to the wall in silent protest. 
The visitors looked at one 
another awkwardly until 
Sarah Ginter came to the 
rescue. She had entered the 
room with the visitors and 
had remained standing at 
the foot of the bed. 

‘* Abe -Ginter,’’ she ex- 
claimed, when she felt that 
the silence had lasted long 
enough, ‘‘don’t be a fool! 
Maybe you have been a 
knave, but if you have prove 
it! Prove it!’’ 

‘*Tt wasn’t quite that, 
Sary,’’ he replied weakly. 
‘* Just a coward, that’s all.’’ 

‘*Why, you weren’t a de- 
serter, were you?’”’ 

**No.”? 

‘*Nor a spy?”’ 

‘*No,?” 

‘*Nor a os 

‘*Bounty jumper?’’ sug- 
gested the chaplain. 

‘*No, oh, no!’ 

‘*Ever break and run un- 
der fire?’’ asked the adju- 
tant. 

‘*Me? Never!” replied the 
old man with spirit. 

‘*Well, when you first en- 
listed —’’ persisted the ad- 
jutant. 

‘I didn’t enlist,’’ inter- 
rupted the sick man, facing 
his visitors. 

‘*Didn’t enlist !?? 

It was evident that the 
old man had spoken inad- 
vertently ; but Sarah Ginter 
quickly followed up the 
clue. 

‘*Then how under the 
canopy did you get into 
thearmy?” 

The gaunt face of the help- 
less veteran reddened with 
shame as he looked hope- 
lessly from one to another 


that the game was up. 

‘*T was drafted,’’ he said 
simply. 

And now that the secret 
was out, he hurried on in 
explanation: 

‘*Yes, gentlemen, drafted ; 
forced against my will to 
help defend the flag of my 
country; for two years a 
laggard and a drone in the 
comfortable North, while 
you volunteers were spilling 
your blood and wasting your lives at the front. 
And then, drafted! drafted! Flung into the 
army! Oh, it’s disgraceful! I’m not. fit to 
associate with decent soldiers. That’s why I 
want to get out—that’s why !’’ 

He lay back on the pillow exhausted, and 
the gray ghosts of weakness again chased the 
color from his face. 

Commander William Torrey looked at Chap- 
lain David Graham, and Chaplain David 
Graham looked at Adjutant James Madison, 
and the faces of all three men flushed con- 
sciously ; but in William Torrey’s eyes there 
was a merry twinkle. 

‘‘Well, boys,’’ he said to his two compan- 
ions, ‘‘I guess he has sized you up about 
right, eh? Better smile and take your medi- 
eine. ’? 

Then he turned to Abe Ginter and laid his 
hand affectionately on the sick man’s arm. 

‘*T have to tell you, Abe,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
both my adjutant and my chaplain loved their 
country so much that they went to war—to 
one the provost marshal’s posse in the draft 

63,” 

Then all three visitors began to laugh, softly 
at first, and then more merrily, and Mrs. 
Ginter, after wiping her eyes with the corner 
of her apron, joined in, and—well, for a few 
minutes it did not seem like a sickroom at all. 

Abe Ginter lay bewildered, and looked 











helplessly from one to another of his visitors. 
Suddenly William Torrey grew sober. 


** Abe Ginter,’’ he asked, ‘‘did the fact that 


you were a drafted man make you fight any 
less vigorously, make you any less anxious 
that the old flag should come victorious out of 
every battle? I know very well that it did not.’’ 

The old man’s hand stole along the coverilet 





ought to be wearing a congressional medal 
to-day for exceptional bravery under fire. 
That’s right !’’ 

The chaplain and the adjutant nodded their 
approval vigorously ; but Abe Ginter had nour- 
ished his delusion for years until it had become 
a deeply rooted conviction: he could not easily 
give it up. He was still doubtfal what attitude 





HERE is no other day in all the world like our own Memorial Day. No other people has 

set apart a day of remembrance on which the whole nation goes forth to beautify with the 

blossoms of spring the graves of the men who gave or risked their lives in battle for their 
country. That may be because no other modern nation has until now faced, as the United States 
faced half a century ago, an armed threat against its very existence; it may be because there is 
among Americans a ‘vein of sentiment that expresses itself with unusual frankness and spontaneity. 
For there is no misjudgment more grotesque than that which accuses America of materialism. There 
are materialists among us, as there are in every country; but beneath and beyond all we are incurable 
idealists. We have never followed any leader who did not feel and nobly express the spiritual 
aspirations of a free democracy. We have never fought willingly except in defense of those aspira- 
tions. We fight to-day only because we know that there is a power in the world that threatens the 


things that we hold most sacred. 


This Memorial Day finds us committed to a war beside which even our own great Civil War 
seems small; a war that presented to us an issue less simple than the issue we faced in 1861 
and a choice less immediately inevitable. But through the smoke of battle we have seen clearly the 
principles that are in conflict; our young men who take up arms to-day, and who will offer their lives 
if need be in the struggle, may go forth serenely confident of the justice of their cause; they may be 


sure that in the days to come their country will remember their generous sacrifice as gratefully as it 
has remembered the sacrifice of those who gave their lives that the Union might live. In the days to 
come they will form another Grand Army of the Republic—a united republic now. Their service, and 
it may be their suffering, will have given a new and a fuller meaning to Memorial Day. They will 
take up the loving duty that the veterans of our Civil War have so long performed. They, too, like 
the survivors of 1861 and the volunteers of 1898, will make visible before our eyes the love of 
country and the spirit of self-sacrifice that this day was meant to immortalize. 


For Memorial Day has always been an occasion not only for memories but for consecration. To 
the gray-haired men, every year fewer in number, who actually bore the heat and burden of our war 
of reunion it is perhaps chiefly a day of memories. But for the rest of us it cannot be that; if it is to 
have vital meaning for us, it must have root in our own experience and in our own present needs. The 
sight of the bent and aged men who in their youth and strength made it possible for this republic to 
come forth from its travail free and undivided and great, the simple and beautiful commemoration 
service, the half-masted flags, and the graves heaped with flowers—these things touch with momentary 
feeling even the most thoughtless. But if that is all, the day has failed of its noblest mission. If it 
does not rouse in us all—men, women and little children—a fresh understanding of all that our 
country means to us, if it does not kindle anew our devotion not only te our native land itself but to 
all the principles of human liberty on which our government is founded, if it does not make us glow 
with a living desire to be of service each in his own way to the cause of freedom and justice. among 
mankind, then we have lost the message that the patriots who instituted the day meant it to carry. 


If we have, some of us, taken this day too lightly, if we have thought of it rather as a welcome 
holiday than as a solemn day of consecration to the nobler ideals of national life, let us not make 
that mistake this year of all years. The world is being remade about us ; it is not too much to hope 
that, in Lincoln’s mighty phrase, all mankind is under God to have a ‘new birth of freedom. In this 
great crisis.of the race America is to have a part. On this most hallowed of days let us pledge our- 
selves and all we have to making that part not only honorable but glorious. Let each of us see to 
it that through him the republic is not hindered in the path of service. 


until it reached and grasped the hand of the 
post commander. The others looked on with 
deep emotion. 

‘‘William Torrey,’’ he replied, ‘‘when the 
government forced me into the fight it made 
a@ patriot of me. When I went down there 
and saw what those boys were doing and 
suffering for their country, it made me feel 
just as if I had wanted to lick the whole 
Confederate army single-handed. Oh, I tell you 
there wasn’t a drop of my blood that was too 
good to be shed for Abe Lincoln and the flag !’” 

**Good! Good! I knew it!’’ exclaimed the 
commander. ‘‘That was just the way with 
Graham and Madison; wasn’t it, boys?’ 

But without waiting for them to answer he 
hurried on: ‘‘And as for your getting out of 
the post, it’s the rankest nonsense! The boys 
won’t listen to it for a minute.’’ 

‘*But, maybe, if they knew,’’ began the old 
man feebly, and William Torrey interrupted 
him: 

‘“*Knew? Knew what? That you were 
drafted? Ay! But they shall know. They 
shall know that you never lifted a finger for 
your country until you were forced into the 
service. And they shall know, too,—indeed 
they already know,—that no braver soldier 
ever wore the blue. Why, man! If what Sam 
Havens wrote me from Indiana is true,—and 
Sam Havens never told a lie in his life,—you 








his comrades of the post would take. ‘‘I’m 
afraid,’’ he said, ‘‘that they wouldn’t want 
me to stay.’” 

The commander rose to his feet. ‘‘ Look 
here, Abe Ginter, I know those boys, every 
mother’s son of them. I know they won’t 
accept that resignation; and what’s more, if 
you don’t withdraw it, and do it to-day, they’ll 
—they’ll court-martial you for insubordina- 
tion. I’m going back now and say that you 
authorize me to withdraw it, and Graham and 
Madison shall be the witnesses. You do author- 
ize me, don’t you, Abe??? 

But the old man could not answer. His 
voice was beyond control, and tears were 
chasing one another down the furrows in his 
face. He took a fresh grip on the post com- 
mander’s hand, and reached out his other 
hand to Graham and Madison in turn. 

‘Silence gives consent,’’ said William 
Torrey. ‘‘Come, boys, we must go. We report 
at half past nine. ’’ 

So they were off, and Abe Ginter was left 
alone with his wife. ‘‘Now that you’ve got 
that off your stubborn old mind, ’’ she said, ‘‘I 
hope you’ll decide to get well.’’ 

But the old soldier soon began to worry again. 

‘‘William Torrey means well,’”’? he said, 
‘‘and so do Graham and Madison, but they’re 
not the whole post. ”’ . 

At half past nine he asked whether it was 








not almost time for the Memorial Day proces- 
sion to start. The route was a quarter of a 
mile away, but at least he could hear the band. 

‘*Not for an hour yet,’’ replied his wife. 
**T’ll open the window more, and swing the 
bed round so that you can look out and hear 
it better when it comes.’’ 

At ten o’clock, with the assistance of her 
granddaughter, she moved 
the head of the invalid’s 
bed to the window, so that 
he could look out across the 
front yard to the orchard on 
the wooded rise of ground 
that hid the river road from 
his view; but he knew how 
the procession would look. 
There would be the village 
band in the lead, the mar- 
shal of the day on horse- 
back with a red sash across 
his breast, a carriage con- 
taining the officers and 
speakers, another in which 
would ride the crippled 
and feeble veterans, a dozen 
old soldiers in uniform on 
foot, a score of young girls 
dressed in white, carrying 
wreaths -and bouquets of 
flowers to lay on the graves 
of the soldier dead, and at 
last, on foot and in car-- 
riages, the citizens of the 
town. 

Many a time he had 
marched in such a proces- 
sion, but he would never 
march in one again. Even 
while he dwelt on this 
thought,- from somewhere 
far away came the soft 
musie of a band. The old 
man put his hand to his 
ear to catch the strains more 
clearly, and his wife raised 
the window sash higher and 
braced it with a longer 
stick. 

The music grew more dis- 
tinct. Doubtless the proces- 
sion had reached the nearest 
point to Abe Ginter’s cot- 
tage ; and the melody would 
soon fade away. Mrs. Gin- 
ter had taken a chair by 
the head of the bed and was 
also listening. 

**Seems to me,’’ she said, ° 
**it’s remarkably plain. The 
air must be clear to-day.’’ 

Then something that she 
saw down the road attracted 
her attention and she went 
to the window. 

‘** Abe Ginter!’’ she cried. 
“I do believe’’—then she 
brushed her hands across 
her eyes to make sure they 
were not deceiving her—‘‘I 
do believe they’re coming 
up this way !’’ 

“No,”? he replied, lifting 
himself on his elbows. ‘‘No, 
they—they wouldn’t —’’ 

**Yes, they are. Sure as 
you’re born! Look! Through 
the trees there, by Simp- 
son’s barn. Can’t you see 
them ?”’ 

Sure enough, there they 
were, coming round by the 
back road, a half mile out 
of their way, just to pass 
Abe Ginter’s house. There 
were the band and the mar- 
shal; and there were the 
carriages and the little group 
of veterans and the flower 
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‘girls and the citizens; he saw them with his 
‘eyes—at least until his eyes grew so wet that 


he could not see at all. 

‘““They’re doing it for you, Abe!l’’ cried 
Mrs. Ginter. ‘‘They’re doing it for you! Here, 
Hannah, quick! Help me get your grandpa 
up so that they can see him. Put those pillows 
at his back. There, how’s that? They’re doing 
it for you, Abe! Isn’t it grand?’ 

“*Haltl’’ 

It was Commander William Torrey who 
gave the command. The old boys were there 
in the road, less than a hundred feet from 
Comrade Ginter’s window. 

‘*Left face! Salute!’ k 

Every hand went up to its corresponding 
hat in obedience to the command. 

**Comrade Ginter,’’ said William Torrey, 
“the members of this post appreciate your 
bravery in war, your devotion to the Grand 
Army, and your faithfulness as a comrade. 
They know why you wished to resign, and 
they will not release you from membership. 
Living or dead, you shall never be dropped 
from the roll; and may God keep you with us 
im body for many a day.’’ 

He turned to his command: 

‘*Right face! Forward march !’’ 

The band and the marshal, the carriages, 
the veterans, the white-robed girls and the 
Citizens passed up the road, leaving in his 
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wayside home the proudest man who saw the | known in years, passed gently over his head ; 


sunshine that beautiful day. 


but when the young girls went again in May to 


New hope came to him and new strength, and | lay flowers on the mounds of sleeping heroes, 
the long summer, the happiest that he had | they placed a wreath on Abram Ginter’s grave. 


THE PLATTSBURGERS 


In Te ars 


N the same morning on 
QO which Lieut. Wharton ad- 

dressed to the company the 
remarks that bewildered most of 
them, but that were sufficiently understood by 
some of the members of Squad 16, Capt. Hughes 
made an announcement of universal interest. 

‘*To-morrow,’’ said the captain, ‘‘you will 
have the first target practice. In order that all 
the companies of the regiment may get in their 
practice in the limited time permitted, it will 
be necessary for us to begin our work early in 
the morning. To-morrow, reveille for B Com- 
pany will be at a quarter to five, breakfast at 
a quarter past, and at a quarter to six you will 
begin your target practice. You will be as 
quiet as possible dressing and leaving the 
camp, so as not to disturb those in the neigh- 
boring company streets. You will see that 
your rifles are all thoroughly cleaned and in 
order this evening. This afternoon, instead of 
the usual optional work, you will all report 
on the camp drill ground for some preliminary 
subcaliber target practice. Dismissed. ’’ 

In tent 26, while the fellows were stowing 
away their packs, Greiner delivered an exhor- 
tation : 

‘‘Nothing’s going to count more toward 
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winning the prize than the record that a squad 


DRAWINGS BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Chapter Six 2 


was challenging: ‘‘What’s the use 
of thinking even that our squad has 
a show for the prize? The squad 
that wins will be one that has a 
corporal it can get behind—a corporal that 
isn’t always thinking about himself.’’ 

‘*Tt will be one that isn’t full of soreheads, ’’ 
retorted Carton. 

‘*T may be a sorehead, but it’s not because 
I want anything for myself,’’ returned Gray. 
‘*You know that as well as I do.’’ 

‘*T don’t know what you want, except that 
you’re a trouble maker. ’’ 

‘*Tf you’re looking for trouble, you’ll find it. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, dry up, you two, or else go outside 
somewhere and get it out of your systems!’’ 
said Stevens. 

There was something authoritative about 
Stevens when he did speak, which was not 
often. His command, which was both peremp- 
tory and good-humored, quieted the belliger- 
ently disposed pair. 

‘*Fellows always get on each other’s nerves 
when they’re put into such close quarters,’’ 
continued Stevens philosophically. ‘‘It was the 
same way in the militia camp I went to. Aftera 
while you begin to make allowances for people. 
You’ll all be feeling better in another week.’’ 

‘*By George, I don’t know!’’ said Gray, 

shaking his head. ‘‘When a man once 














gets my goat the way Corp. Greiner 
does, it takes me longer than a week to 
turn into a pacifist.’’ 

‘*T wish Greiner would hurry up and 
come back with that ramrod,’’ said 
Bradford. ‘‘He’s always using it when 
I want it, and when he isn’t using it 
it seems to disappear. ’’ 

‘*Well, you’ve got a pretty good clean- 
ing apparatus stowed away in the butt 
of your rifle,’’ replied Stevens. He 
opened up the compartment in which 
the oil can and brush, line and sinker 
were stored, showed Bradford how to 
detach the brush from the line and sub- 
stitute in place of it a square of Canton 
flannel, and showed what satisfactory 
results could be obtained by the use of 
it. Carton was as interested as Ted and 
Gray and Bradford, and by the time the 
B Company whistle sounded for lunch- 
eon harmony was prevailing among the 
occupants of tent 26. 

The first sergeant had an announce- 
ment to make after the company had 
fallen in: 

‘* After luncheon all Brampton College 
men will assemble below D Street on 
the drill ground to have their photo- 
graphs taken. Every Brampton man is 
requested to turn out for the photograph. 
No rifles and no blouses, but wear your 
hats.’’ 

‘*Can we wear the pack ?’’ asked some 
one of a jocose mind. And amid the 
laughter that followed the first. ser- 
geant said, ‘‘ Yes, if you don’t feel 
comfortable without it, you can wear 








“OH, DRY UP, YOU TWO, OR ELSE GO OUTSIDE 
SOMEWHERE AND GET IT OUT OF 
YOUR SYSTEMSI"” 


makes in the target practice; Capt. Hughes 
told me so. We’ve not been any too good so 
far, but if we can buck up now and turn in a 
top-notch score it will make all the difference. 
I know we have four pretty good shots. Carton, 
here, and Adams and Howland have all shot 
before, and if I don’t make an expert rifleman 
I ought to be ashamed of myself. How are the 
rest of you fellows?’’ 

Stevens said that he was a fair shot; the 
three others confessed to entire ignorance. 

‘*Well, it looks as if five of us would have 
to be counted on to bring up the average,’’ 
remarked Greiner. ‘‘I suppose there are other 
squads in which there will be three poor shots, 
but it’s certainly a handicap. ’’ 

‘*You’re quite a crack shot, are you, 
Greiner?’’ asked Gray. 

‘*T was on the Brampton Rifle Team, and 
made top score,’’ Greiner answered. ‘‘ All you 
need to be expert rifleman is to make 210, and 
I made 221. I’d like to bet there won’t be 
many scores in B company better than that.’’ 

‘*T never knew till this moment how much 
pleasure it would give me to find I was a 
natural-born shot, able to beat the Brampton 
crack,’’ remarked Gray. 

‘*You probably won’t find you’re any such 
thing,’’ retorted Greiner. 

He took his rifle and the ramrod and went 
outside, where he would not be bothered by 
any further irritating remarks. 

Gray addressed Carton in a manner. that 





the pack. ’’ 

In the gathering of Brampton men 
after luncheon Ted was not long in find- 
ing Mark Perrin. He and Mark greeted 
each other in characteristic fashion. 

‘*Hello, Mark! You don’t seem to have 
worked off any of your fat.’’ 

‘*No, and you’re still no bigger than a 
minute. ’’ 

They sat down cross-legged beside each 
other in the front row with the other Bramp- 
ton freshmen, and exchanged experiences 
while the crowd was assembling and the pho- 
tographer was making his preparations. Mark 
told Ted of the ‘‘nut’’ in his company who 
had been induced to go to the captain and 
ask for a yard of skirmish line and to the 
lieutenant with a request for the key to the 
sentry box; and Ted responded with an ac- 
count of the proceedings at tent 26 during the 
Tain. 

‘*Humph!’’ Mark said. ‘‘I’m glad I haven’t 
got your corporal. The trouble with ours is, 
he’s too nice to the rest of us. Does most of 
the chores himself, instead of ordering us to 
do them. I wrote to my family that the life up 
here is just making me lazier than ever. ’’ 

‘*How about the extended-order work? You 
can’t loaf much in that, can you?”’ 

‘*Well, our company’s had only one day of it. 
We didn’t begin it as early as the rest of you. 
I’m afraid it’s going to be fierce ; but of course 
there’s always a chance of my getting sick or 
having sore feet or something. ’’ 

Ted laughed. ‘‘I guess you couldn’t fool 
these army officers. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, of course I wouldn’t try to fool anyone! 
But with my delicate constitution, I may not 





stand up to it. Now, it’s different 
with an athlete like you.’’ 

Ted gave him a poke, and then 
they both became still; the pho- 
tographer uttered a word of 
warning, snapped the shutter, 
said beguilingly, ‘‘Now, gentle- 
men, still once more, please,’’ 
snapped the shutter again and 
signified that all was over. 

‘*Pretty good-looking bunch, ’’ 
observed Mark complacently, as 
he stood up and looked round 
upon the crowd. ‘* Brampton’s 
turned out for this camp better 
than either Crane or Thorpe has 
done. In our company Brampton 
just about runs things; nearly 
every corporal is a Brampton 
man.’? 

‘*My corporal’s a Brampton 
man,’’ replied Ted; ‘‘but I wish 
he was either a Crane or a 
Thorpe man instead.’’ 

‘*Why ? Whois your corporal?” 

‘*A lobster named Greiner. ’’ 

There was a chuckle behind 
them, and then a voice, ‘‘Say, 
Dick, there’s a bouquet for you 
that smells like a lemon.” 

Ted and Mark turned their 
heads. In the dispersion of the 
crowd an ill chance had brought 
Greiner close up shoulder to 
shoulder with them, and beside 
him stood Meade, highly entertained by his 
friend’s discomfiture. Others besides Greiner 
and Meade had overheard Ted’s remark, and 
now they laughed at Meade’s comment. Greiner 
muttered something about not giving a hoot 
for any freshman’s opinion—especially a kid 
that was too hopeless ever to be licked into 
shape. Especially a puny little dub that was a 
drag on the whole squad. Especially a — 

Ted executed a dignified withdrawal while 
Greiner’s counter-attack, which had begun in 
muttering, was gaining in loudness and venom. 

**Great Scott !’? exclaimed Mark. ‘‘ You must 
be a happy family! After you’ve tented with 
that for a month, I guess I won’t seem so bad 
as a roommate. What?’’ 

‘*You have your good points,’’ admitted 
Ted. ‘‘So has Greiner, I suppose, though he 
doesn’t show them to me very often. It will 
be thumbs down for me now more than ever. ’’ 

‘*Well, cheer up,’’ said Mark. ‘‘It’s a sol- 
dier’s duty to suffer, if not to die, for his 
country.’’ 

‘That may be,’’ Ted answered. ‘‘Now I’m 
going down to learn how to shoot for it.’’ 

‘I’m going to lie down and rest first,’’ said 
Mark. 

Ted jeered at him, but he declared that 
when one got so few good chances to rest it 
was foolish not to grasp every opportunity. 

On the drill ground Ted found nearly all 
the men of the regiment scattered in small 
groups down near the railway embankment. 
Against the embankment at intervals targets 
had been set up, and already the practice had 
begun. Ted went from group to group looking 
for one that he might identify as belonging to 
Company B, and at last he came to it. Lieut. 
Wharton was in charge. 

The range was short—only about fifty feet. 
The fellows in the group were from other 
squads; Ted did not know any of them by 
name. He stood looking on and waiting his 
turn; each man had ten shots from the 
kneeling position. The target was a sheet of 
paper about two feet square, with a bull’s- 
eye in the middle and concentric circles round 
the bull’s-eye. After a man had finished firing, 
he put up a fresh target in place of the one 
that he had been perforating. Ted was 
absorbed in watching the practice when the 
lieutenant summoned him. 

Ted took the rifle, which was smaller than 
the regulation rifle, and crammed a clip of car- 
tridges into the magazine. Then he knelt, 
rather too conscious that the lieutenant was 
watching him keenly. 

‘*Use the open sight,’’ said the lieutenant. 
‘*Aim at the buH’s-eye. Get the left elbow 
well over the left knee.’’ 

Ted followed instructions, aimed and fired. 
The target remained unscathed. Ted threw 
out the cartridge, aimed and fired again—with 
the same mortifying result. 

‘*How awful,’’ thought Ted, ‘‘if I shouldn’t 
hit it once in ten shots!’’ 

He felt his face growing hot under the 
interested scrutiny of the lieutenant. ' 

He was about to aim for the third time, 
when the lieutenant said: 

‘*What’s the range ?’’ 

Ted looked at him, not quite understanding. 
There was a glimmer of amusement in the 
lieutenant’s eyes. © 

‘*About how far away is that target?’’ 

‘* About fifty feet, I should think. ’”’ 

‘*Yes. And what are your sights set for?’’ 

Ted inspected them and grinned sheepishly. 

**Five hundred yards,’’ he answered. 

‘*Yes. Your bullets must have struck well 
up on the embankment. Now adjust your 
sights and see what you can do.’’ 

Then, while Ted was making the adjust- 
ment, Lieut. Wharton continued: 

‘*T worked a little game on you. I’ve tried it 








TED BROUGHT OUT HIS WATCH AND STRUCK A MATCH 


on half a dozen others. After the last man 
finished shooting, I changed the sights when 
you weren’t looking. Every man that I tried 
that on did just what you did. Remember: 
always before shooting see that your sights are 
properly adjusted.’’ 

Ted said he thought he should not be likely 
to forget. He had the satisfaction of finding 
that his remaining eight shots hit in or near 
the bull’s-eye. 

‘*That’s pretty good,’’ said Lieut. Wharton. 
‘“*You’ll learn to shoot. You’d have done 
better still if instead of pulling the trigger you 
had exerted a slow, steady pressure. Take up 
the creep slowly while you get your aim and 
then just press; don’t pull. Next!’’ 

Ted withdrew, much elated. He went up to 
his tent, took his rifle, and then, kneeling or 
lying prone in the company street, practiced 
for some minutes aiming at objects two hun- 
dred yards away and pressing the trigger in 
the manner that Lieut. Wharton had advised. 

Gray came up while he was thus employed, 
and Ted asked him how he had fared. 

‘Ten bull’s-eyes,’’ Gray answered. 

**You didn’t!’’ 

‘*Sure. It was just like picking cherries. ’’ 

‘*You miust be a natural-born shot.’’ 

‘*It may have been a fluke. Perhaps when 
I go up against the real test to-morrow I’ll be 
one of the worst.’’ 

‘*T guess not. There’s no fluke about ten 
bull’s-eyes. I was thinking I was pretty good 
because I missed the target only twice.’’ 

Then, unwilling to assume the entire respon- 
sibility for those two bad shots, he told Gray 
how they had occurred. 

‘*Now, wasn’t that a dirty trick of Whar- 
ton’s!’’ Gray ejaculated. ‘‘Just the kind of 
man he is—laying traps to trip a fellow up! I 
bet there’s not another officer in the service 
that would do such a thing.’’ 

‘“*Oh, it was all right!’? Ted answered. 
‘*This test didn’t really count; it doesn’t go 
on our records. And he was good-natured 
about it—not sarcastic the way he often 
in?” 

‘*You’ve got a forgiving spirit—that’s all I 
can say. After I clean my rifle, don’t you 
want to go for a swim?’’ 

‘*Yes. I’ll stay out here and practice 
squinting and trying to hold the gun steady.’’ 

A moment later Gray came to the entrance 
of the tent and called to Ted: 

‘*You haven’t seen the ramrod anywhere, 
have you, Ripley?’”’ 

‘*Tsn’t it hanging on the nail ?’’ 

‘**No. I’ll bet that pig Greiner has hidden it 
so that he’ll be sure of having it when he 
wants it.’’ 

Gray disappeared into the tent again and a 
few moments later emerged triumphantly with 
the ramrod. 

‘* Just what I thought!’’ he cried. ‘‘I 
found it under his mattress. Isn’t that the 
limit !”” 

‘Ted came and sat beside him while he cleaned 
his rifle. They discussed what to do with the 
ramrod. Gray thought it might be a good 
joke to hide it and tell all the members of 
the squad except Greiner where it was. Ted 
pointed out that in such a case Carton would 
be sure to tell Greiner, and suggested that 
they simply hang the ramrod up in its proper 
place. 

**T guess that’s best,’ said Gray; ‘‘but I’m 
going to give Greiner a good roasting for his 
meanness. ’’ 

After retreat that afternoon, when the fel- 
lows crowded into the tent, put down their 
rifles and took off their belts, Greiner sat down 
on the edge of his bed. Gray watched him out 
of the corner of one eye, and saw him after a 
while fumbling furtively under the mattress. 

‘tLooking for the ramrod, Greiner?’’ Gray 
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THE STRANGE CARGO OF 


THE LITTLE MULDOON 
(By Charles Boardman Hawes 


sang out. ‘‘It’s not where you put it—which 
was no place for it; it’s where it ought to be.’’ 

‘What are you talking about?’’ Greiner got 
up, with a scowl, and took the ramrod down 
from the tent pole. 

‘*Me? I was talking about a squad corporal 
that sneaks away with the squad ramrod and 
hides it under his bed.’’ 

‘‘What business have you prying round 
under my bed?’’ 

‘*No pleasure, I assure you. I wanted the 
ramrod, and when I couldn’t find it I remem- 
bered that it was always you that seemed to 
have it. You can ask any of the fellows 
here what they think of you for trying to 
hide it.’’ 

‘*T wasn’t trying to hide it from any of you 
fellows. I was just afraid fellows from other 
tents would come in and pinch it if it wasn’t 
put out of sight.’’ 

‘‘Oh, all right, your apology is accepted !’’ 
said Gray, with exasperating cheerfulness. 

‘“*l’m not apologizing to you, or to anyone 
else,’’ retorted Greiner. 

‘* After apologies explanations are always in 
order,’’ returned the cheerful Gray. 

**Great Scott, Kilkenny cats are nothing to 
you fellows!’’ exclaimed Stevens. 

And the laugh that followed made the at- 
mosphere of the tent less electrical. 

In view of the early start that they were to 
make the next morning, Company B, with 
hardly an exception, went early to bed that 
night. By nine o’clock the six inhabitants of 
tent 26 were snuggled under their blankets, 
and conversation among them had ceased. Ted 
was the last to fall asleep; he heard the even, 
regular breathing first of one and then of an- 
other; it made him feel drowsy just to hear 
them. 

And then, after what seemed to him an 
intolerably short time, he was suddenly roused 
from sleep by the notes of the bugle; they 
were dying away as he got himself completely 
awake. It was still dark, but he could dimly 
see Greiner sitting up in bed. 

Greiner yawned, ran his hands through his 
hair, and shook Carton, who was still asleep. 
‘*Get up!’’ he said under his breath. 
‘ ‘First call 1? 

Ted shook Gray and Bradford, and Greiner 
roused Stevens. All of them yawned and mut- 
tered sleepily and then proceeded to dress with 
as little noise as possible, mindful of the cap- 
tain’s instructions. 

They heard sounds and whispers from the 
neighboring tent; evidently everyone was up 
and doing. 

‘*T didn’t know it was so dark at this hour !’’ 
muttered Bradford, as he searched for his_leg- 
gings. 

‘‘Some one’s swiped the newspaper that I 
put down to stand on!’’ complained Gray. 
‘*Now I’ll get my feet covered with sand.’’ 

‘*Well, you needn’t make so much noise 
about it,’’ said Greiner, with hushed as- 
perity. 

‘*Beefing away, always beefing away,’’ 
observed Gray under his breath, as he stood 
up and pulled on his trousers. 

Bradford was the first to leave the tent; ina 
moment Ted joined him outside. 

‘‘Queer how quiet everything is,’’ said 
Bradford. 

“*T know it,’? Ted answered in a puzzled 
voice. ‘‘ Those fellows in the next tent that we 
heard a few minutes ago—what’s happened to 
them ?’’ 

The two stood still, listening; there was a 
strange quiet brooding over the street. 

The others came out, and also expressed 
surprise and bewilderment. 

‘*Tt looks to me as if everyone in the street 
except ourselves had overslept,’’? remarked 
Carton. 

‘‘What time is it, anyway ?’’ asked Stevens. 

Ted went back into the tent and brought out 
his watch. He struck a match and announced 
in amazement: 

‘*Tt’s quarter past ten !’’ 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed Greiner. 

Ted held his watch to his ear and satisfied 
himself that it had not stopped. Gray burst 
into a laugh. 

‘“‘It was taps you heard, not reveille!’’ he 
said. ‘‘It was taps you got us up for, Greiner! 
Oh, you boob corporal !’’ 

All the fellows except Greiner were chuck- 
ling as. they went back into the tent, and 
while they again got ready for bed all except 
Greiner gave vent at frequent intervals to 
their mirth. 

‘*Those fellows in the next tent that we 
heard,’’ said Ted, ‘‘they must have just been 
settling down to sleep.’’ 

‘*This will be a great tale to tell in the 
morning,’’ said Gray. ‘‘Greiner, old top, I 
guess you’ll never hear the last of this. A cor- 
poral that can’t tell taps from reveille!’’ 

‘*T heard only the end of it. I was sound 
asleep. I just heard a bugle sound,’’ said the 
goaded and enraged Greiner. 

‘*As I remarked to you this afternoon, your 
apologies are accepted and explanations are 
always in order,’ replied Gray. 

‘Oh, dry up; you make me sick !’’ returned 
Greiner. 

With this exchange of amenities the occu- 
pants of tent 26 prepared once more for slumber. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





covered the belated side show 

waiting on the pier at Wakefield 
for the Muldoon—the little steamer 
that made a meagre living for four 
men by carrying freight up and 
down the bay. As Skofield sat at 
the bow of the boat, the anxious 
Manager hailed him and asked 
whether the Muldoon could be chartered to 
carry the properties of the side show to Pink- 
ham’s Cove, where the big tent was already 
pitched. 

Young Skofield summoned old Capt. Mur- 
doch, who scratched his head reflectively and 
remembered that between the shingles amid- 
ships and the potatoes forward there was a 
large vacant space that might hold even the 
mountainous pile of dunnage belonging to the 
side show. 

A bargain was struck, and the trunks, the 
tent and the other paraphernalia were shoved 
forward over the shingles and stowed in the 
empty space ; the manager and his men boarded 
the trolley car, and the little Muldoon put out 
to sea. But the first piece of baggage—a long, 
peculiarly shaped chest with holes bored in 
each end, containing something that was very 
heavy and that slipped strangely from side to 
side—had been pushed carelessly from the 
shingle pile; it had fallen with a bang on the 
keelson of the Muldoon and irreparable damage 
had been done. 

Three hours later, when the Muldoon was 
rounding Fishtail Head in the teeth of a lively 
tide rip, Capt. Murdoch, with a puzzled ex- 
pression, leaned over the open hatch. ‘I'he sizzle 
and chug of the engine, the thrashing of the 
paddle wheels, and the whirl and hiss of the 
seas that beat against the Muldoon’s broad 
sides continued with unbroken regularity. He 
could hear the swish of bilge water in the 
depths of the hold and the creak of strain- 
ing timbers; but besides those familiar sounds 
was another, insignificant to be 
sure, and probably of little im- 
port, yet because of its strange- 
ness, and above all because 
Capt. Murdoch could in no way 
account for it, ominous out of 
all proportion to its volume. 

‘*Skofield 1’? Capt. Murdoch 
shouted. ‘‘ Lay for’ard and put 
your ear.to this ’ere hatch !’’ 

The youngest of the Mul- 
doon’s crew came sauntering 
up the deck. ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ he 
said, grinning at his wrinkled 
superior. 

Capt. Murdoch scratched his 
head impressively. ‘* Put your 
ear to the hatch and tell me 
what you hear, Harry,’’ he 
commanded. ‘‘ Your ears is 
young and had ought to hear 
sharper’n mine.’’ 

Young Skofield got down 
on hands and knees. For a 
moment he heard only the 
wash of the sea and the throb 
of the engine ; then his expres- 
sion changed sharply, and, 
crouching on the deck, he 
listened with a sudden inten- 
sity that confirmed the old 
man in his opinion that 
something unaccount- 
able was going on below. 

‘‘What d’ye hear, 
Harry ?”’ the skipper 
whispered hoarsely. 

‘*A mighty queer 
noise !’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the 
old man, ‘ ’tain’t 
’taters, that’s sure.’’ 

**What?’’ 

‘6 ?'Tain’t *taters, ” 
he repeated, ‘‘ and 
*tain’t Seth Granby’s 
shingles; they ain’t 
neither of them mak- 
ing no such cur’us 
noise, and if ’tain’t 
them, must be it’s the 
circus, cause we ain’t 
got no other cargo.’’ 

Capt. Murdoch’s 
logic admitted no con- 
tradiction. The entire 
eargo of the little 
Muldoon was divided 
into those three parts: 
forty bags of potatoes 
shipped from Wake- 
field to John Ash’s 
store at Peck’s Point, 
fifty bundles of shin- 
gles billed to Seth 


|: was young Skofield who dis- 
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Granby at Duckbill Island, and the 
bales and boxes belonging to the side 
show; and neither cedar shingles 
nor carefully stacked bags bulging 
with new potatoes would produce of 
their own accord a muffled, insistent 
thump! thump! thump! 

Capt. Murdoch looked up at the 
fleecy. clouds overhead; he looked 
down at the gray water under the rail. Dick- 
inson, the mate, was at the wheel; Crabbe, the 
engineer, was wielding a coal shovel at his post 
of duty. Obviously, Capt. Murdoch and Harry 
Skofield must solve the mystery unless it was 
to go unsolved, and Capt. Murdoch had no 
desire to venture into the dark and evil-smelling 
hold of his little craft. 

‘*Harry,’’ said he, ‘‘s’posin’ you take your 
leetle flash light and crawl in and see what’s 
wrong. ”’ 

Slipping over the edge, Skofield dropped on 
the shingles; then he leaned over and, with 
the aid of his electric torch, peered earnestly 
into the recesses of the hold; but he could dis- 
tinguish only the even piles of shingles and 
indistinctly the knobby bags of potatoes be- 
yond them. 

‘*T can’t make out a thing,’’ he declared. 

**Don’t git out! Stay where ye be!’’ the 
skipper shouted, when Harry took hold of 
the side of the hatch and prepared to climb 
out. ‘‘Hear that!’’ 

While Capt. Murdoch was speaking, the 
mufiied thumps had been rumbling in a 
monotonous undertone, and had culminated in 
a loud crash. The shingles under the hatch 
settled, creaking, into new positions, and all 
was still. 

‘*Maybe she’s sprung a leak! Maybe we’re 
sinking!’’ Capt. Murdoch gasped. ‘‘ Git in 
there quick, Harry, there’s a good boy, and see 
what in tarnation’s gone wrong! I’m feared 
the Muldoon’s bottom’s bustin’ in on her.’’ 

Skofield was a little alarmed. ‘‘ Well, if 
that’s so, I don’t see what I can 
do to —’’ 

‘“*Git!’’? Capt. Murdoch’s ire brooked 
no insubordination. 

Ducking under the deck and holding 
his flash light in front of him, Skofield 
crawled forward on hands and knees 
into the darkness. He was puzzled by 
the noises and a little frightened by 
their sudden stopping, but nothing 
seemed to be wrong. The shingles, 
the trunks and bales, and the bags of 
potatoes were just as before, yet it 
was possible that the Muldoon was 

taking in water. He found a crevice 

between the potato sacks and the 

trunks and lowered himself into it. 

There was no room to manceuvre 
the light ; so he began reach- 
ing down into the narrow 
spaces that he encountered. 
Slowly his fingers crept along 
the damp planks, but they 
met no inrush of water. 

Skofield was on the point 
of straightening up, reassured, 
when close at hand and much 
louder now he heard again 
that thump! thump! Some- 
thing moved; the cargo in 
his immediate vicinity was 
shaken by a vast upheaval ; 
a trunk above him—it must 
have been poorly balanced— 
fell over against the 
potatoes, and neatly 
covered the open end 
of the pocket into 
which he had low- 
ered himself. Under 
that mass of luggage 
was something alive 
and free—something 
that was forcing its 
_way little by little 
up through the entire 
eargo of the little 

Muldoon. 

The trunk that had 
toppled across the 
top of the pocket in 


WITH THE AID OF HIS 
ELECTRIC TORCH HE 

PEERED EARNESTLY INTO THE 
RECESSES OF THE HOLD 





which young Skofield was crouching was 
settling lower and lower. He felt one corner 
against his back. It pressed harder and 
harder, until it had forced him down flat on 
the potato sacks; he could hardly breathe. 
Unable to move the weight of the trunk be- 
cause of his cramped position, and realizing 
that any shifting of the cargo might send bales 
and boxes down upon him, he shouted for 
help. 

**T ca-a-n’t he-a-r ye!’’ came Capt. Mur- 
doch’s high-pitched reply. The captain’s ears 
were far from keen. 

‘*Help p? 

‘*Ye-e-y? Wha-at’s that?’’ 

**He-e-Ip!?” 

‘*Th’ ain’t no kelp in her innards; must be 
hay left from last trip.’’ 

The thumping had changed to a scratch- 
ing, rustling noise. The boxes creaked, and 
the tent was pushed to one side. Skofield 
felt a hard, cool object touching one hand. 
There was another bump, a renewed creak- 
ing as the boxes changed position; then a 
creature that breathed hoarsely and quickly 
nosed his arm. 

In a frenzy of fear Skofield turned his 
flash light on it, and what he saw filled his 
heart with terror. A long, scaly reptile was 
working its way up through the cargo; its 
claws were scratching at the folds of the 
tent; its breath came in quick gasps as it 
squirmed forward. Skofield stared at it, hor- 
rified, and saw its small, twinkling eyes come 
into view and its long jaws open, reveal- 
ing great rows of teeth. It was a huge alli- 
gator. 

Enraged by the pressure of the cargo and 
by the bright light, the creature, glaring 
at the boy with its little eyes, struggled 
forward inch by inch. Thrusting out both 
hands, Skofield gripped the dilated nostrils 
and trieg, vainly to push back the ugly head. 
At the game moment the cargo settled again, 
and thé eorner of the trunk cut into his back 
and pinned him helplessly in the path of the 
beast. + 

Although the alligator was not yet near 
enough to seize him with its shear-like jaws, 
Skofield could reach its head with his ex- 
tended arms. 

Finding that he could not keep it from 
advancing, he tried to cut off its wind; but 
although he gripped its nostrils with all the 
strength of his hands, the only effect seemed 
to be to enrage the creature still further, for 
with glaring eyes and clicking teeth it squirmed 
closer and closer. 

Skofield realized that he could not prevent 
the big beast from crawling out where it could 
reach him. 

**Help!’’ he yelled once more; but he got 
no response, and knew that he must rely upon 
himself alone, and he must act quick. The 
nose of the ugly reptile was nuzzling his fore- 
head. 

For a moment he shut his eyes; then out 
of the blackness came an idea. Dropping the 
flash light, he began to fumble at his belt 
buckle; but at first, because of his cramped 
position, he could not unfasten it. He tugged 
at it frantically and at last succeeded in 
getting it loose. With trembling fingers he 
pulled it off. Then, working his hands for- 
ward and feeling his way by sense of touch, 
he began to twist the belt round the grim 
snout of the alligator. As if divining his pur- 
pose, the big reptile snapped its jaws and 
moved its head from side to side; but Skofield 
hung on, and finally pulled the belt tight and 
buckled it. 

After a long, fumbling hunt he recovered the 
flash light and looked into the wicked little eyes 
of the brute. Its jaws were locked and it could 
not open its mouth. The thrashing tail was 
confined by the weight of many trunks and 
bales. 

By the help of the flash light young Sko- 
field studied the situation. Getting himself 
together, he gave a sudden squirm and twisted 
sidewise. The corner of the trunk dragged 
across his back, tearing the skin, but he 
felt himself suddenly freed from the terri- 
ble pressure. Drawing a deep breath, he 
wormed his way backward. His feet were 
kicking back and forth in the open air when 
he was terrified to feel a firm grip on his 
ankles. 

‘*Hi!l Quit your hollering! It’s me that’s 
got hold of ye! I’ll pull ye out!’ It was Capt. 
Murdoch’s voice. 

‘*] want to know!’’ the captain ejacu- 
lated when he heard the story. ‘‘I want to 
know!’’ And taking young Skofield to the 
cabin, he applied witch hazel to his lacerated 
back. 

When the manager of the side show came on 
board at Pinkham’s Cove, the old man ad- 
dressed him so violently and so fluently that 
he did not even protest at Capt. Murdoch’s 
bill. 

**T’m glad, though, that Alexander wasn’t 
hurt,’’ the manager said, as he helped drag 
the alligator on the pier. ‘‘He’s a kind of pet 
of mine.’’ 

**Pet!’? gasped Capt. Murdoch. ‘‘Pet! Je- 
hoshaphat !’’ 

But young Skofield jumped to the pier. 
‘*Hil’’ he yelled. ‘‘Give me back my belt! 
He’s got it round his jaw.’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


O not forget that ‘‘plan’’ is half of ‘‘plant- 
ing’’—and the first half, at that. 


Three Neighbors ever good 
Are Mountain, Stream and Wood. 


O not think you can discharge your patri- 

otic duty toward the food supply by 
keeping a bee. 

READ has gone to fifteen cents a loaf in 

many parts of the country, and cheese is 
thirty-five cents a pound. The third staple of 
the simple and idyllic life is fortunately no 
dearer; young couples need not economize in 
the use of water. - 


AR brings many curious changes. A 

few months ago the American Bible 
Society sent to Panama a fine power boat, the 
Goodwill, for the use of its new Bible House 
there in supplying Bibles to the vessels that 
pass through the canal. Now the boat, mounting 
a gun, is in the government patrol service. 


HEN you are tempted to use the word 
‘‘data,’’ stop and reflect; there is a good 
word, ‘‘facts,’’? that in most cases is better. 
Remember that ‘‘data’’ is a plural noun. 
‘‘Datum’’ is the singular, and it means some- 
thing that is known already. Data are things 
given, known. It is a mark of ignorance to say 
‘this data.”? ne 
HOTOGRAPHS of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
ruins, as a result of Zeppelin bombing, 
were on sale in Berlin at the same time that 
the cathedral itself was crowded, on the occa- 
sion of the British thanksgiving at the 
entrance of the United States into the war. 
But the Germans solemnly affirm that all their 
war news is true. 


LTHOUGH saving waste paper is a prac- 
tice that is exceedingly useful just now, it 
may nevertheless be a source of serious danger 
if the paper is piled loose in the cellar, in 
closets or in the attic. In several instances 
school authorities have had to stop children 
from storing paper in the basements of school 
buildings. The only safe way is to pack the 
paper in well-tied bundles, to keep the bundles 
separate one from another, and to send for the 
junkman before any large quantity accumu- 
lates. Newspapers, wrapping paper and maga- 
zines should not be mixed. 


N English observer who was in Petrograd 
during the Russian revolution says that 
the orderly, self-restrained conduct of the 
people was remarkable; and he is certain that 
their behavior was owing to the prohibition 
that has been in force since the war began. 
If the overturn had come a few years ago the 
revolutionists would have been inflamed with 
vodka, and bloodshed and vandalism would 
have been inevitable. National prohibition has 
made Russia able to bear the losses and suffer- 
ings of the war stoutly, and has given the 
masses the strength and the self-control to carry 
out the most glorious, because the least bloody, 
of democratic revolutions. 
HEN the British Empire is reconstituted 
after the war, Canada will undoubtedly 
ask that the British West Indies be incor- 
porated with the Dominion. There are six 
groups of the islands, having an aggregate area 
of about twelve thousand square miles, or the 
combined area of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, and a population of a million and three 
quarters, of whom much more than one half 
are colored. At present the trade of the islands 
is chiefly with the United States, and next 
with Great Britain. The trade with Canada 
is small. Union with the Dominion would 
undoubtedly increase that trade, but hardly 





enough to make it true, as a Canadian corre- 
spondent of the London Times puts it, that it 
‘would make the Dominion the economic 
equal of the United States, if not its superior. ’’ 


o¢ 
THE SPRING OFFENSIVE 


HE great German retreat did not dis- 

| arrange the plans of the British and 

French commanders ; the battles in front 

of Arras and along the river Aisne began 

before the Germans were safely established 

behind the Hindenburg, or Siegfried, line, 

and have been among the bloodiest and most 
desperate of the war. 

The line on which the Germans meant to 
stand runs from Arras to Soissons in front of 
Cambrai, La Fére and Laon. The British 
undertook to turn the northern end of this line 
and the French the southern end. Real suc- 
cess at either end would mean the retreat of 
the Germans to the very border of France. 
To accomplish such a success the British must 
get through to Douai or the French must take 
Laon. The British, who are now in much 
stronger force than the French, began well by 
breaking through the original Siegfried line, 
and pushing the Germans back to a second 
line prepared for just such an emergency. The 
Germans have brought up tremendous reserves 
to hold that line; so far they have held it, but 
they have not regained the lost ground. They 
have made a score of desperate counter-attacks, 
but the British artillery is too powerful for 
them. That is a situation few of us ever ex- 
pected to see, but it has come to pass: the 
Germans are completely outgunned on this 
most important of fronts. 

The British artillery has again and again 
blasted to pieces seemingly impregnable trench 
lines and enabled the charging infantry to gain 
and hold ground with comparatively small loss. 
If the British can maintain their superiority 
in gunfire, they can certainly compel a continual 
German retreat; but if the morale and spirit of 
the German army is not shaken, the advance 
of the Allies will be a long and bloody and 
horrible fight across a blackened and devas- 
tated waste. The British officers think that. 
the German morale is weakening under the 
pounding of the big guns. We must wait and 
see whether they are right. If they are mis- 
taken, there will be time enough to train and 
opportunity enough to use all the American 
soldiers we can send across the ocean. 

The French will support gallantly the attacks 
of their allies, but the burden of the fighting 
this summer must fall upon the British. 
France has given its best during three terrible 
campaigns, and it is far spent. Silent, uncom- 
plaining of its fate, it has held its shield before 
a threatened civilization. 

It is time that the rest of the world fought 


for France. 
e es 


THE CRIMES OF GERMANY 


HE world is not hostile to Germany be- 

cause it is unwilling that Germany should 

have a fair chance in the world, or 
because it had in the beginning any special love 
for the enemies of Germany. When the war 
began it was a fair field and no favor- with 
most of the neutrals. Germany has alienated 
a dozen nations by the faithlessness, the bru- 
tality, the arrogant contempt for the rights of 
others, that its government has displayed at 
every stage of the war. It has been its own 
worst enemy ; it has written its own condem- 
nation in the eyes of the world; it has done 
its best to convince everyone that German 
domination in the affairs of mankind would be 
a calamity that civilization must avert, even 
if it perish in the attempt. 

The violation of Belgium and the looting and 
burning of Belgian cities and French villages ; 
the horror of the Lusitania and the atrocity of 
the submarine warfare, in which the murder 
of noncombatants and neutrals is cynically 
planned and coolly .carried out; the spiteful 
destruction of priceless memorials of the piety 
and artistic feeling of the human race; the 
invention of the Zeppelin raid and the poison- 
gas attack ; the offenses—some of them nameless 
—against the liberty and the honor of French 
and Belgian noncombatants; the wanton and 
wicked desolation of the evacuated country of 
the enemy ; the deliberate sinking of hospital 
ships; the Armenian massacres, which the 
Kaiser could have stopped by raising his finger 
—those things have one by one brought about 
a@ universal hardening of the world’s heart 
against the government that can order such 
deeds. . 

We long hoped that the charges against the 
Germans were exaggerated through passion 
and prejudice. Here and there single accusa- 
tions may be without basis, but the great 





outstanding facts are well known. Our own 
diplomatic representatives resident abroad have 
told us enough in their official reports to 
convince us that Germany makes war in de- 
fiance of the laws of decency and humanity 
that other nations recognize; that it considers 
the slow and painful progress that civilization 
has made as a thing of no moment, a thing to 
be ruthlessly sacrificed if it restricts German 
ambition. The Kaiser once ordered his soldiers 
to fight as the hordes of Attila fought and to 
make the name of German dreaded as that of 
Hun was dreaded in the ancient days. They 
have obeyed him ; but is it necessary to remind 
them that Attila and his hordes were not be- 
loved among the civilized people of those early 
centuries? Neither can any nation that fash- 
ions itself upon such a model expect to prosper 
in the affections of mankind. 


ee 


AMERICA DAY 


N April 20, one day later than the 
anniversary of the Battle of Lexington, 
all England celebrated ‘‘ America Day.’’ 

Throughout the kingdom the Stars and 
Stripes were displayed as freely as the Union 
Jack; English men and women wore the 
American colors and carried small American 
flags; and from the Victoria ‘lower at West- 
minster, above the British Parliament, for the 


first time in history flew a foreign flag—the 


American. Not even the alliance with France, 
cemented by more than two years of common 
suffering and sacrifice, has called forth in 
England any demonstration of friendship at all 
comparable with that given for America and 
in gratitude to America for its entry into the 
great war for freedom. One language, one 
literature, one blood—these unities have done 
their work at last. 

The solemn service at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was the most striking expression of the national 
sentiment. Among the four thousand persons 
who thronged the great church were the King 
and Queen, ministers of government, repre- 
sentatives of the army and the navy—and also 
a hundred American wounded, come recently 
from the firing line in France. There were, 
too, some veterans of the Civil War, who had 
marched in a body from London Bridge 
carrying a banner inscribed, ‘‘ American Civil 
War Veterans: Not for Ourselves, but for Our 
Country.’’ 

In the cathedral, at the entrance to the 
choir, the Stars and Stripes and the Union 
Jack were draped side by side. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
assisted the clergy of St. Paul’s in conducting 
the service; Bishop Brent, the American 
Bishop of the Philippines, preached the 
sermon. The band of the Welsh Guards, sta- 
tioned at the chancel rails, played The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic and The Star-Spangled 
Banner, with a heavy roll of drums, while the 
congregation sang the words. An English King 
singing The Star-Spangled Banner in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, beneath arches from which hung 
battle-torn British flags of the Revolutionary 
War—what scene of more dramatic and hope- 
ful international significance was ever staged? 
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RAISING THE ARMY 


ONGRESS has decided overwhelmingly 
C in favor of the selective draft. There is 

no reason for shuddering when it is called 
—or miscalled—conscription, for conscription 
is merely enrollment; the army is made up by 
draft from those who have been conscripted. A 
large part of the Union force during the Civil 
War, as well as of the Confederates, consisted 
of men drafted from the enrollment; and no 
one asks a Grand Army man to-day whether 
he volunteered or was conscripted. They all 
fought well, as Frenchmen and Englishmen 
and Germans who did not volunteer are 
fighting to-day. 

No doubt the advocates of the volunteer 
system were logically right on one most 
important point. Granting that the volunteer 
system may not produce so many soldiers as 
we shall need for active service abroad, it 
would give us a great many thousand men, 
and a force so raised can be collected and made 
ready for the front more quickly than a force 
gathered by draft. But it is understood that 
the governments of our allies do not regard the 
sending of reinforcements to their armies in 
the field as the most pressing need. So the 
chief argument for the volunteer system is not 
a controlling argument. 

On the other hand, the contention is valid 
that the principle of universal liability to serve 
and universal training for service, combined 
with an impartial method of designating the 
requisite number of persons to serve at any 





particular time, is strictly democratic, abso- 
lutely fair, and the only sure way to obtain 
the force required. It is a little slow now, 
because we have to begin at the beginning; 
but once established it will be even more 
prompt and efficient than the volunteer method, 
and it cannot fail, as the other system might 
have failed. 

We have. no hesitation in accepting it as a 
wise and necessary national measure, not only 
for the present emergency, but as a perma- 
nent policy. So far is it from introducing mili- 
tarism that it is the most obvious and effective 
pacific measure for the years to come. That 
statement might have been denounced as ab- 
surd a few weeks ago, but to-day, when we 
are in league with other powers, it is not so 
likely to be questioned. When this war ends, 
if it shall end as we hope it will, all the vic- 
torious nations, our own among them, will be 
bound by a great and solemn resolution that 
there shall never again be an unprovoked war. 
If we are bound by such a covenant, the only 
use of the actual and potential force that uni- 
versal training and universal liability to service 
will give us will be to help in preserving 
international peace. If we were to use it for 
aggression, we should bring down upon us the 
hostility and contempt of the civilized world. 

And if the war should end otherwise, —if we 
then had to prepare for the attack that would 
surely be made upon us by our present enemy, 
—how weak and puny we should be in a mili- 
tary sense, if we had to rely on green and 
untrained volunteers to withstand a veteran 
army, the most highly trained of any in the 
world! 

In either event, adequate preparation makes 
for peace. 6% 


CROPS FOR LATE PLANTING 


N February, 1915, beans sold at retail for 
seven cents and onions for three and a half 


cents a pound, and potatoes for twenty 


cents a peck. In February, 1917, the corre- 
sponding prices were fifteen cents for beans, 
twelve cents for onions and seventy - six 
cents for potatoes. Such facts, added to the 
world war and a shortage in the wheat crop, 
have given new importance to farm and garden. 

People who never planted before will plant 
this year, and many who plant every year will 
plant more than usual. But the scarcity of 
labor will hinder some who depend on outside 
help. Others will find their interest roused 
too late to plant with their better-prepared 
neighbors. Can time thus lost in April and 
early May be regained in late May and June? 
Not entirely, of course, yet so much can be 
done by the use of late crops that by planting 
in June or July every family with a decent 
patch of ground at its disposal can still pro- 
vide a winter’s supply of many wholesome 
vegetables; and farmers not only can raise 
salable crops of considerable value but can 
largely extend their supply of forage, increase 
their capacity to market stock and prepare 
their soil for next year’s planting. 

Whenever a general shortage of vegetables 
occurs, turnips are in excellent demand. They 
need not be planted until July 4, and, if well 
fertilized, they often do best on fallow ground. 
Buckwheat is a rather old-fashioned crop; but 
it can be raised on relatively poor land, can be 
ground at any local mill, and need not be sown 
until early July. Winter cabbage can be put into 
ground that has already borne early peas. If 
parsnips have failed to start from early plant- 
ings, they can be resown up to mid-July, and 
under favorable conditions a very late planting 
has been known to supply a family with excel- 
lent vegetables throughout the winter, although 
the roots were scarcely of merchantable size. 
Long after the growing season seems to be 
passed, turnips and parsnips will still enlarge 
their roots. Turnips need not be harvested 
until the rush of fall work is over; and pars- 
nips need not be harvested at all until the 
table or the market calls for them, if they are 
so covered that frost will not prevent digging. 
Sweet corn can be planted in the latitude of 
southern New England as late as July 4, and 
the season of its use as green corn can be 
materially prolonged if the home gardener will 
cut and stack the stalks with the ears upon 
them when a killing frost threatens. The pro- 
tection of the stack wards off the cold, and 
the green stalks retain enough moisture in 
cool weather to keep the ears fresh for a con- 
siderable time; and those late ears, or ‘‘nub- 
bins,’’ are often the sweetest of the year. 

Besides those late crops, the gardener will 
remember celery, which can be set out from 
mid-June to August 1; carrots, which can be 
planted nearly to midsummer ; and cauliflower, 
which can be sown as late as June 1 and 
transplanted up to the latter part of July. He 
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ean start his endive from June to August, and 
his corn salad, or fetticus, for winter use in 
August, or even in September. 

These are merely suggestions. The belated 
farmer or home gardener who consults his 
county agent and studies the best practice of 
experienced neighbors may yet find October 


raitful 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—The conference committee on 

the army bill placed the age limits for the 
draft at 21 to 30 years inclusive, and struck 
out the provision permitting the Roosevelt 
volunteer army to be enrolled for service in 
France.——The House defeated the objection- 
able censorship section of the espionage bill, 
but inserted a provision very similar in effect, 
which did, however, guarantee a jury trial to 
any person accused of publishing military 
information that might be helpful to the 
enemy. The bill was then passed, 260 to 105. 
The Senate ‘amended the bill by limiting the 
power of embargo that enabled the President 
to forbid American commerce with a neutral 
power that permitted imported supplies to pass 
across the German frontier. At the President’s 
request it later reconsidered its action. ——The 
House passed the bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to put into service enemy vessels seized 
in American ports. —-On May 9 the Ways and 
Means Committee presented the war tax bill to 
the House. It proposes extra taxation to raise 
$1,800, 000,000 a year by increasing tariff and 
excise duties and the income and inheritance 
taxes, by laying new imposts on profits, lux- 
uries, proprietary articles, railway and amuse- 
ment tickets, and so forth, and by an increase 
in postage rates. ——Mr. Balfour addressed the 
House on May 5 and the Senate on May 8. 


oS 


USSIA.—On May 3 it was announced 
that the Russian government had sent a 
note to all the allied nations assuring them 
that Russia would never consider making a 
separate peace with Ger- 
many. That was followed 
by demonstrations in 
Petrograd directed against 
the Foreign Minister, 
Milukoff, by radical mem- 
bers of the soldiers’ and 
workmen’s party. The 
provisional government 
declined to modify the 
note, although it consented 
to issue an ‘‘explanation, ’’ 
which declared that Russia 
had no desire to conquer 
or annex the territories of other countries, but 
insisted on the right of each nation to determine 
its own destiny. The Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates thereupon passed a 
vote of confidence in the provisional govern- 
ment. On May 9 the provisional government 
declared in favor of a coalition ministry, and 
through M. Kerenski invited the Radicals 
and the Socialists to designate representatives 
to join the Cabinet.——Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
sent a message to the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates, urging it to stand firm 
against the machinationsof agitators who meant 
to serve the ends of the Prussian autocracy. 
eS 
USTRALIA.—The elections have resulted 
in a parliamentary majority for the 
present ministry led by Premier Hughes. 
eS 
RAZIL.—Senhor Milo Pechana is the new 
Foreign Minister of Brazil. He is in 


sympathy with the Entente and with the 
United States. 3 


EFORM IN GERMANY.—The Consti- 
tution Committee of the Reichstag has 
recommended that the Imperial Ministers of 
War and Marine be made responsible to the 
Reichstag, that the Emperor’s decrees and 
ordinances shall be valid only when counter- 
signed by the Chancellor, who shall be respon- 
sible to the Reichstag, and that military and 
naval officers heretofore appointed solely by 
the Emperor shall be appointed by him with 
the advice and consent of the war ministers, 
who are to be responsible for their offices to the 
Reichstag. The Socialists propose universal 
suffrage, including women as well as men, but 
the committee is not likely to recommend that. 
—In Hungary, Count Tisza, the Premier, 
declared against any attempt to jeopardize the 
fate of the fatherland by ‘‘a frivolous attempt 
at universal suffrage.’? His refusal to listen to 
the rising demand for electoral reform has 
increased the bitterness of party feeling in 
the Parliament, and was followed by strikes, 
openly declared by ‘workingmen as demonstra- 
tions in support of electoral reform. 
es 
REPARATIONS FOR WAR. — The 
War Department has given orders to form 
nine new regiments of army engineers, which 
will be sent abroad as soon as possible to assist 
in maintaining and improving the lines of 
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communication in France. Railway equipment, 
engines and cars sorely needed in France 
will also be sent by our government.——The 
United States government will act as fiscal 
agent for the Allies in this country, instead 
of the private banking firms that have hitherto 
served in that capacity. —— The two billion 
dollars of the so-called ‘‘liberty loan,’’ which 
was the first of the authorized bond issues 
offered to the public, was about half subscribed 
by May 10.—It was announced that almost 
two hundred thousand men had volunteered 
for the army corps that Col. Roosevelt wishes 
to raise and dispatch to France.——The Ship- 
ping Board will ask Congress for $1,000, 000,000 
to build a great merchant fleet, and proposes.to 
take for government use the output of every 
steel mill in the country. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From May 3 to May 9) 


The British and French continued tohammer 
at the German line all the way from Lens to 
Reims. The British gains were not striking 
and must have been made with considerable 
losses, but the German counter-attacks, which 
were promptly made, were at least as costly 
and regained only part of the ground that had 
been lost. At Fresnoy, Bullecourt and Chérisy 
the British troops came up squarely against 
the prepared positions known as the ‘‘Wotan’’ 
line that runs from Queant to Drocourt. Those 
are now the main defenses of Douai, which 
is the British objective at present. 

Along the Aisne the French pushed their 
line forward until they controlled the high 
ground of the Craonne plateau and stood within 
five miles of Laon, the southern buttress of 
the German line that is under attack. The 
French, in their operations, took about six 
thousand prisoners, which makes twenty-nine 
thousand since the beginning of the offensive. 
The fighting along the entire western front is 
as hard as any that has taken place during the 
war. The village of Fresnoy changed hands 
half a dozen times in hand-to-hand combat. 

There were artillery actions and local en- 
gagements in Macedonia, the report of which 
contained the news that contingents of Greek 
troops loyal to the Venizelist government of 
northern Greece were fighting beside the 
French in the Monastir region. 

There were indications of a German concen- 
tration in the region of Libau, Russia, and 
the Russian leaders expected an attack there 
as soon as the Germans gave up hope of per- 
suading Russia to a separate peace. The dis- 
cipline among the Russian troops at the front 
appears to be loose at present, and Russia is 
certainly in no position to undertake any offen- 
sive movement. 

The submarines, according to the weekly 
report from London, sunk 46 British ships 
during the week. The Dutch fishing fleet has 
refused to take the sea, owing to the continued 
destruction of fishing vessels by German sub- 
marines, although the German government has 
guaranteed the safety of fishing vessels. Four- 
teen men from the American ship Rockingham 
and five from the Vacuum, supposed to have 
been lost, were rescued, after all. 

The British transport Arcadian has been 
sunk in the Mediterranean Sea. Two hundred 
and seventy-nine men were drowned. 

Germany has apologized to Argentina for 
the sinking of the ship Monte Protegido, and 
Argentina has accepted the apology. 

An international conference of Socialists 
has been called to meet in Stockholm, to con- 
sider the possibility of bringing about a gen- 
eral peace. The affair is under the direction of 








French soldiers maw § on St. Quentin. They are cross- 
by the 





ing a bridge d rinans, an 
have to pick their way cantlonsty along the edges of the 
bridge, which may cave in at any moment. 


Dutch and Scandinavian Socialists, but it is 
doubtful whether there will be representative 
delegations from any of the belligerent coun- 
tries except Germany and Austria. A meeting 
of leading American Socialists held at Wash- 
ington on May 8 condemned the conference 
as a pro-German undertaking controlled from 
Berlin. 

The Swiss newspapers heard that the unrest 
in Bohemia was so serious that martial law 
had been proclaimed there, and that all news- 
papers had suspended publication. There was 
also a report that an unsuccessful attempt had 
been made to assassinate the German Emperor. 

A new Greek Cabinet has been formed, led 
by Alexander Zaimis. The new Premier is not 
unfriendly to the Entente. 

The food situation in Great Britain is in- 
creasingly serious. If it does not improve, a 
rationing plan, like that organized by Mr. 
Hoover in Belgium, will be put in force. 






You Can 
Tell It! 










Color in flour is an indication of its 
| character. 


| Learn to tell from the color of your 
| flour whether it has been bleached or 
| otherwise chemically treated. 


The best flour for bread, biscuits, 
or pastry is not chalky-whitein color, | 
but a delicate creamy-white. 


Learn to know this wholesome 
flour color. You will recognize it in | 
Pillsbury’s Best. The beautiful, | 
creamy-white color of Pillsbury’s | 
Best flour is natural to good, clean | 
wheat, carefully and honestly milled. 










Pillsbury’s Best flour is not 
bleached. It never will be bleached. 


| The Flour Question Settled 
ee “Because 


| Pillsbury’s Best” 







Send 10c for a copy of the famous Pillsbury Cook Book. Address Dept. 19 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. J 
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THE SWORD OF ARTHUR 
By John Clair Minot 


‘CASTLE stands in Yorkshire 
(Oh, the hill is fair and green!), 
And far beneath it lies a cave 
No living man has seen. 


It is the cave enchanted 
(Oh, seek it ere ye die!), 

And there King Arthur and his knights 
In dreamless slumber lie. 


One time a peasant found it 

(Oh, the years have hurried well!) ; 
It was the day of fate for him, 

And this is what befell: 


Upon a couch of crystal 
(O heart, be pure and strong!) 

He saw the King, and, close beside, 
The armored knights athrong. 


And all of them were sleeping 
(Praise God, who sendeth rest!) 

The sleep that comes when strife is done, 
And ended every quest. 


Beside the good King Arthur 
(How high is your desire?) 

His sword within its scabbard lay, 
The sword with blade of fire. 


Now, had the peasant known it 
(Oh, if we all could know!), 

He should have drawn that wondrous blade 
Before he turned to go. 


If but his hand had touched it 
(The sword is waiting still!), 
He would have felt in every vein 

A lofty purpose thrill. 


If but his hand had drawn it 
(The sword still lieth there!), 

A kingly way he would have walked 
Wherever he might fare. 


But, no; he fled affrighted 
(Oh, pitiful the cost!) ; 

And then he knew; but lo! the way 
Into the cave was Jost. 


He searched forever after 
(All this was long ago), 

But nevermore that crystal cave 
His eager eyes could know. 


Pray God ye have the vision 
(Oh, search in every land!) 

To seize the sword that Arthur bore 
When it lies at your hand. 


og 
A NEW RELIGION 


ES, I agree with you. We need a new 
religion. The old doctrines of ‘saved 
and lost, of ‘heaven and hell,’ of 
‘atonement’ and ‘forgiveness,’ and all 
that, are played out. The people of 
to-day demand a really modern theol- 
ogy and religion.” 

The two men who were discussing 
the need of a new religion appeared to be well- 
educated and cultivated. When they parted, one of 
them said, with a laugh, “There’s nothing like 
progress. Better drop a word to our minister. He 
needs to read up and get some modern ideas.” 

Twenty-four hours later one of those men 
knocked at the door of his pastor’s study in the 
city church to which he belonged. The look on his 
face was not one of easy-going complacency, but a 
look of fear and terror and almost of despair. 

The moment the minister admitted him he cried 
out, “O Mr. Parker! My boy is in disgrace! He 
writes me he’s contemplating suicide! He went on 
a drunken spree after one of the football games, 
and he’s been suspended from his university. I 
need your help. I didn’t know where else to go. 
To think that my boy —” 

The minister knew just what to say and what to 
do. He emphasized the great doctrine of forgive- 
ness and redemption, and when the father went 
away he carried with him on his way to his sona 
song of hope for the disgraced boy. 

On his return he was able to tell the minister 
that his boy, by the grace of God, was beginning 
a new life. 

“After all,” said Mr. Parker, in reply, “there’s 
nothing like the power of the old gospel. It endures 
through the centuries.” 

“Yes,” replied the father. “It is good enough for 
me. It is the only thing that can save the lost.’ 

It is one thing to discuss in a fashionable club 
the need of a new religion; itis another to create 
a religion as useful as the old gospel when your 
Own son is a sinner. ° 


A STAY-AT-HOME’S MEMORY 


HE half dozen men who were sitting 
together on the hotel piazza were of 
the older generation, and the stories 
that had been told were of the war of 
long ago. 

“T am sorry that I cannot contribute 

a tale of the battlefield,” said one of 

them, at last; “but during the Civil 

War I was one of the stay-at-homes. I was of a 
Quaker family in a country town in New York 
State, although that is not my excuse. My three 
brothers did enlist, but, at the time, I was a little 
too young for a soldier. Even stay-at-homes may 
have their war-time memories, though. I have one 
that came very vividly to my mind while you were 
fighting the Battle of the Wilderness over again 
just now. My brother Dan was there. 

‘News was a little slow in reaching our country 
home ; but we knew that fighting was in progress 
and that Dan’s regiment was probably engaged. 
Mother and I were alone, father having died the 
winter before. My other brothers, both older than 
Dan, were with the Army of the West. Our one 
horse had fallen lame, but I had gone on foot to 
the village post office, four miles away, every day 
for a week, hoping for a letter. 

“ *I know it’s hard on thee, taking this long walk,’ 
mother had said as i started off one afternoon, ‘but 
I have a feeling that we shall hear to-day.’ 

“She was right. There was no letter, but a man 
at the office was reading a newspaper account of 
a battle, with a list of killed and wounded at the 
end. I listened until I heard a familiar name, and 
then started on my lonesome walk back, saying 
to myself, over and over, in a kind of singsong, 
‘Corp. Daniel Farr—shot through the heart.’ 

“As I drew near home I saw mother coming to 











meet me. A twelve-year-old boy hasn’t learned the 
art of breaking bad news, and I called to her as 
soon as I came within hearing distance, ‘Dan has 
been killed!’ 

“You veterans of the war can doubtless call up 
visions of hundreds of men struck down by rifle 
shot or cannon ball or bayonet thrust. The picture 
that I see is only of a frail little woman stunned 
by the words that I had thrown at her, with her 
face as white as if the bullet that had torn her 
boy’s heart in the Wilderness had found its way to 
hers on that hillside road. 

“She recovered herself in a moment and came 
up to me and listened to what little I could add to 
my first abrupt announcement. Then she took my 
hand and we walked slowly home. ‘I’ll talk with 
thee about this by and by, but not just now,’ she 
said. 

“But I had another piece of news. ‘Nathan Tink- 
ham was hurt, too,’ I told her; ‘but it was only a 
scalp wound, and he’s been promoted to be lieu- 
tenant.’ 

“Nathan was the son of Hosea Tinkham, who 
lived two miles beyond us. Hosea had had a one- 
sided quarrel with father; that is, he had taken 
an unfair advantage, and father, being a man of 
peace, had let it pass in silence, and, as often 
happens in such cases, Hosea had never forgiven 
him. I felt mother’s hand tremble in mine as I 
spoke, but she walked on very quietly. 

“When we reached our home, she said, ‘Now, 
Sammie, thee’s had a long walk, but I want thee 
to do one thing more. I hear that Hosea Tinkham 
is away this week, and I know how Eunice, left 
alone there, must be worrying about her boy. I’d 
like for thee to go up there and set her mind at 
rest.’ So I left her and trudged on. 

“T found Eunice in the lane, going for the cows; 
and the frightened look in her eyes when she saw 
me coming gave place to one of relief and joy on 
hearing my news of Nathan. But when she asked 
if we had heard from Dannie and I told her of his 
fate, she leaned against the fence and cried. I 
wondered at that, for mother hadn’t cried; and I 
didn’t know how to answer Eunice when she said, 
as I came away: 

“ ‘Give my love to your mother, and tell her that 
I think she has the bravest and kindest heart I 
ever knew.’” 
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THE BOMB THAT BOUNCED 


OT long ago The Companion related the 
N amazing part played by football during the 

battles on the Somme, when British troops 
actually kicked their ball before them across the 
battlefield to victory during a charge upon the Ger- 
man trenches. Now comes Mr. William Cooper 
Stevenson, in the Outlook, to show that not infantry 
alone have made the football field and the field of 
honor one: the field of the air must be considered 
also. 

It seems, indeed, that the air service preceded 
the land service in employing a football against 
the enemy. At least a certain audacious aviator, 
whose biplane bore his nickname of Syd conspic- 
uously painted on its wings, that his antagonists 
might know with whom they had to deal, found a 
use for one as long ago as April, 1916. 

The town of St. Quentin, held by the Germans, 
knew him well; it lay in his beat or district, and 
he flew over the place almost daily to observe 
what was going on and to upset as many plans as 
possible. The first of April was perfect flying 
weather, and the townsfolk—all of them that re- 
mained—and their conquerors were equally on the 
lookout. At last a speck appeared in the western 
sky, growing rapidly larger and larger. 

“C’est le bon Syd!” cried the Frenchmen, 
“ Schweinhund!”” growled the Germans, and 
“Good morning!’ boomed the anti-aircraft guns, 
filling the sky with white puffs like halos. And on 
came the Englishman, casual and indifferent. 

When directly over the hétel de ville the visitor 
let falla large, round object. There were frightened 
shrieks, “Attention!” ‘La bombe!” and hasty 
bolts indoors. But Germans and Frenchmen alike 
who were away from the danger zone watched it 
descend in hypnotized silence. It landed in the 
middle of the street. And then —sapristi! —it 
bounced! 

Up higher than the roofs of the buildings it 
bounced; and then dropped to bounce again. The 
Germans, waiting to hear the awful crash that did 
not come, muttered, ‘‘Some more of that American 
ammunition!” and stuck out their heads—but only 
to spy the bouncing apparition and pull them in 
again with exclamations of fright. At last, however, 
the thing gave a final little bob and rolled peace- 
fully into the ditch. 

And then what shouts of laughter echoed through 
the streets of St. Quentin! The English airman had 
dropped a Rugby football. The saucy Syd, at the 
risk of his life, had successfully April-fooled the 
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WINNING VILLA’S FAVOR 
DP ever one of Villa’s campaigns in Mexico 











several motion-picture photographers, of 

whom one by the name of Burrud was the 
most daring, were active in taking interesting 
pictures of the battles and of other events. Villa 
and the Mexicans soon began to look on the pho- 
tographers with suspicion, and, as the success of 
the work depended largely on gaining the good 
will and the support of the revolutionary leader 
and his followers, Burrud decided to make a 
“grand-stand play’ to win their respect. How well 
he succeeded is told by Mr. Francis A. Collins in 
The Camera Man: 

It was the season of the bullfights, when the 
toreadors were the heroes of the day. The photog- 
rapher obtained permission from the authorities 
to enter the bull ring, and one fine day, when thou- 
sands of Mexicans had gathered to enjoy their 
favorite pastime, he loaded his camera, swung it 
from a strap over his shoulder and calmly jumped 
over the barrier. 

The audacity of the feat won the Mexicans at 
once. To face the dangers of the ring is sufficiently 
perilous for the trained bullfighter, and the pho- 
tographer was handicapped by a heavy camera, 
Moreover, the toreador may dance back and forth 
before the infuriated bull and then jump nimbly 
aside, but the “movie” man had to get within short 
range of the animal and stand his ground long 
enough to grind out several yards of film. Burrud 
remained in the ring long enough to take several 
hundred feet of film, and yet managed to escape 
with his life and his camera. 

Once the bull, which seemed to object to posing 
for his picture, singled out the photographer from 
among the toreadors and charged Burrud ‘so 
fiercely that he was obliged to run for his life. As 
he vaulted the barrier at the side of the ring he 
actually felt the animal’s hot breath on his neck. 

The feat caught the fancy of the Mexicans, and 





they gave the “camera man” an ovation. Villa, 
who always attends such functions, was so de- 
lighted that he gave an elaborate dinner the same 
evening in honor of the daring Burrud. 
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‘*There we stood, the tiger and myself, in the thick of 
the jungle, face to face!”’ 

“O major, how perfectly frightful it must have been 
for both of you!” —The Passing Show. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON THE SIN OF ENVY 


‘“7 VUM!” exclaimed Caleb Peaslee, half to 
I himself, ‘a pusson would almost think Enoch 
Bates had moved in somewhere along on this 
stretch of road, and had got a grudge agin some- 
body, from the thank-ye-ma’ams there is here!” 

The wagon jolted perilously and the summer 
boarder had to hold her hat with one hand, but she 
found breath to ask questions. 

‘‘Who was this Enoch Bates? Some local celeb- 
rity?” 

“He wa’n’t reelly what you could call celebrated, 
’s I know of,” Caleb said thoughtfully, “‘and yit he 
was some noted hereabouts for certain things.” 

“Just what form did his notoriety take?” per- 
sisted the boarder. 

**Well,” said Caleb judicially, ‘‘for one thing, he 
was about the snuggest man that you most ever 
saw, in a money way. He raised a lot of stuff on 
his farm and sold everything he could git a cent 
for, and lived off’n the leavin’s. I don’t s’pose he 
et ten apples a year, though he was fond of ’em. 
He sold ’em all and put the money away. And as 
for eggs, I presume likely he’d forgot even what 
they tasted like, for eggs are ’bout the same as 
money here. Enoch used to keep a big flock of 
hens; and then he used to buy up eggs and ship’em, 
a couple of hundred dozen at a clip, sometimes. 

“To show you how he valued an egg: He hada 
boy workin’ for him one time, and he sent the boy 
to the henhouse to gether the eggs, and he was 
gone a speck longer’n Enoch thought needful. It 
happened that there was more eggs than the boy 
could get into the basket, so he put a couple into 
his pocket. When he got back to the house, Enoch 
took him to do ’bout bein’ gone too long—took holt 
of him and give him a shakin’, ’s I remember it, 
and in doin’ that he made out to break one of the 
eggs in the boy’s pocket. 

“When he found out what had happened it 
madded him so that he started in to give the boy a 
reg’lar lickin’, and so doin’ he busted the other 
egg, and that set him putty nigh demented. He 
finished by givin’ the boy a good trouncin’, and 
sent him back to the poorhouse, where he got 
him. 

“*Nother thing *bout Enoch was that he had a 
jealous disposition—mean and envious, you know. 
It took a number of shapes, but the only one that 
matters in this case is about Johnny Doan’s hoss. 
He had a nice-steppin’ little drivin’ hoss, and he 
liked to shove her right along—nothin’ to hurt her, 
for the hoss liked to go as well as Johnny liked to 
have her. But it thorned Enoch to see Johnny 
kite past his place goin’ so smooth, and he havin’ 
nothin’ but a wind-broken old animal that could 
seurcely get out of his own way. 

“There was a wet place in the road ’twixt Enoch’s 
place and Johnny’s, and the s’lectmen hired Enoch 
to fix it. While he was workin’ on it he got a mean 
idea, and went and made some of them thank-ye- 
ma’am jounces, like them we’ve jest come over, 
right crossways of the road. 

“He said he done it to turn the water out into 
the ditch; but everyone knew well ’nough that he 
done it so Johnny couldn’t speed past ’thout bein’ 
in danger of lamin’ his hoss or springin’ an ex, or 
somethin’ like that. 

**Well, one mornin’ a day or so after he’d got 
the road all fixed for Johnny, Enoch was loadin’ 
up his wagon with eggs to take ’em to the station. 
He had the hoss hitched in and was jest goin’ to 
put the last case of eggs into the back of the wagon 
when the boy that he’d trounced and sent away 
went by the house. What possessed Enoch, I don’t 
know, but I s’pose he was only tryin’ to scare the 
boy. Be that as it may, he grabbed his hosswhip 
and started towards him, yellin’ and switchin’ the 
whip, and he made such a touse that the old hoss 
started and run away with that load of eggs in the 
wagon and the tailboard down—a hundud dollars’ 
wuth of eggs if there was a cent’s wuth! 

‘Well, Enoch was makin’ so much racket him- 
self that the hoss got a good start ’fore he realized 
it, and then it was too late to ketch him, and down 
the road the hoss went, straight for that jouncy 
strip that Enoch had made to ketch Johnny. 

‘Well, continued Mr. Peaslee with grim enjoy- 
ment, “I d’know as there’s much more to add to 
it. When the hoss struck them jounces the eggs 
begun to go into the air, a whole case at a time— 
and when a case of eggs goes out of the tail of a 
wagon and lights on the frozen’ ground, it makes 
quite a mess. Yes’m, quite a mess! 

“And for that reason,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, 
“them hummocks in the road are known round 
here as ‘Enoch Bates’s jounces’ to this very day.” 
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MANY INVENTIONS 


T is a curious fact about inventors that their 
genius is almost invariably a tireless bent 
toward experiment and contrivance in every 
direction ; not often is it directed by a truly scien- 
tific devotion to one field of study. From Prof. F. 
W. Taussig’s Inventors and Money Makers we 
take this interesting bit in proof of that assertion. 
Cartwright is chiefly famous for inventing the 
power loom and Watt for inventing the steam 
engine; but their ingenious minds busied them- 
selves on every sort of mechanical and physical 
problem. Cartwright never ceased inventing. When 
he settled down in London he set himself to the 





systematic pursuit of scientific discovery. His little 
house in Marylebone Fields became a very treas- 
ure house of arts and sciences. He made bread in 
his own kitchen by machinery ; published a scheme 
for rendering houses fireproof; invented bricks on 
a geometrical system; made a machine for biscuit 
baking; helped Fulton with his first steamship 
models ; brought chemistry to bear upon the science 
of agriculture; introduced a new three-furrow 
plough; won the Agricultural Board’s gold medal 
for experiments in fertilizer, and their silver 
medal for an essay on the culture of potatoes; and 
obtained patents for calendering linens, making 
ropes and cutting velvet pile. 

Indeed, it may be said of Cartwright that he 
went to his grave inventing. In his eightieth year, 
when he was sent to Dover for the warm sea bath- 
ing, he invented a method by which the bath man 
saved the labor of two men in pumping up the 
water. A few weeks later he designed the model 
of a new centaur carriage, as he styled it; anda 
day or two before his death he wrote a long argu- 
ment to a friend explaining a plan he had for 
working the steam engine by gunpowder instead 
of by steam. 

Watt, likewise, was interested in many inven- 
tions and devices. Among them may be mentioned 
a new kind of clock, which, to quote Watt’s own 
language, “‘is to be ranked in mechanics as riddles 
and rebuses are ranked in poetry” ; a micrometer; 
a drawing machine, which he himself termed “a 
gimcrack”; a copying machine for letters, proto- 
type of the copying devices so long in use; a 
machine for drying linen and muslin by steam; 
a method of getting illuminating gas from coal; a 
new kind of oil lamp; and a smoke-consuming 
device, on the down-draft principle. 

Last, but not least significant, was a machine for 
reproducing sculpture, which he himself termed a 
“hobbyhorse,” and which seems to have amused 
and indeed absorbed him for the last twenty years 
of his life. Long after Watt became prosperous 
and honored, he spent much time in his garret 
experimenting with this pet of his old age. 
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TWO LINCOLN STORIES 


OME of the characteristic traits that endear 
S the memory of Lincoln to the American people 
are revealed in the recollections of Mr. A. 

J. Dittenhoever, the author of How We Elected 
Lincoln. Two of the anecdotes show the martyred 
President’s great sympathy for persons in trouble. 

One day a visitor who was walking along a shaded 
path from the Executive Mansion to the War 
Office saw the tall form of the President seated on 
the grass. He afterwards learned that a wounded 
soldier, on his way to the White House, had met 
the President and had asked his assistance. Where- 
upon Mr. Lincoln sat down, looked over the sol- 
dier’s papers, and advised him what to do. He 
ended by giving him a note directing him to the 
proper place to secure attention. 

On another day, when Lincoln was driving up to 
the hospital, he saw one of the patients walking 
directly in the path of his team. The horses were 
checked none too soon, and Mr. Lincoln saw that 
the obstructor of the road was a boy soldier who 
had been wounded in both eyes. The President got 
out of his carriage and asked the poor fellow his 
name, his residence and his service. 

“TI am Abraham Lincoln,” he said upon leaving, 
and the sightless face lighted at the President’s 
words of sympathy. 

The following day, the chief of the hospital 
delivered to the boy a commission in the army of 
the United States as first lieutenant. The papers 
bore the President’s signature, and were accom- 
panied by an order retiring the young soldier on 
three-quarters pay for the years of helplessness 
that lay before him. 

“Some of my generals complain that I impair 
discipline in the army by my pardons and respites,” 
Lincoln once said. “But it rests me, after a hard 
day’s work, if I can find some excuse for saving a 
man’s life, and I go to bed happy as I think how 
joyous the signing of my name will make him and 
his family and friends.” 
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TOO MUCH NATURAL HISTORY 


N adetachment of Confederate soldiers captured 
near Warrenton, Virginia, several prisoners, 
by a freakish coincidence, bore names that 
resembled those of animals. The sergeant at the 
desk, a testy, fussy fellow, eyed them crossly. 

“Your name!” he snapped to the first. 

“Fox.” 

“Next!” 

“Bhaer,” was the reply. 

The sergeant sniffed and glanced at the third. 

“Wolfe,” said the soldier, and his interrogator 
gave him a sharp look. ‘ 

“Next!” he shouted; and he turned a dark red 
when the stolid answer came, ‘‘Campbell.” 

The sergeant knew well enough that they were 
not tricking him, for those were not the days of 
tricks, and the tired faces were impassive. 

“‘And what do you call yourself?” he asked an- 
other tall Johnny in ragged gray. 

“Lyon,” the fellow responded sadly, whereat 
the officer threw down his pen and shouted with 
good-natured laughter. 

“Go order some cages built!” he roared to a 
private. ““We’ve got to shut up a whole blamed 
menagerie in the camp!” 
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PROBABLY “STUFFED” 


MAN and a woman entered a café. “Do you 
want oysters, Louise?” asked the man as 
he glanced over the bill of fare. 

“Yes, George,’’ answered the woman, who, says 
the Sunday Magazine, was vainly trying to touch 
her toes to the floor, ‘‘and I want a hassock, too.” 

George nodded, and as he handed the waiter 
his written order, he said, “Bring a hassock for 
the lady.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the waiter, “one hassock.” 

A moment later the waiter, apparently puzzled, 
approached the man and, leaning over him, said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but I have only been here two 
days and do not want to make any mistakes. Will 
the lady have the hassock broiled or fried?” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 
1. Rangeley. 

2. Bridges. 

3. United States. Afghanistan. Argentina. 
4. Climate. 
5. 
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. Segreg-ate, eman-ate, inculc-ate, l-ate, pr-ate, 
l-ate, imprec-ate. 
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LILAC AND ROBIN 


BY MARY LEE DALTON 


There was a lilac blossom 
That nodded by the way 

And added to the fragrance 
That flooded all the May. 


There was a little robin, 
High in a maple tree, 

That welcomed in the morning 
With rippling notes of glee. 


Oh, they were very friendly, 
The blossom and the bird; 
One day | paused and listened, 
And this is what I heard: 


* Dear lilac,’’ quoth the robin, 
“Pray, will you tell to me 

The reason you are smiling 
So very happily?” 


And thus the lilac answered: 
“*Dear robin, there befell 

A wondrous thing this morning, 
As I will gladly tell. 


“I heard a woman saying, 
As she passed on her way, 

That she will gather lilacs 
Upon Memorial Day. 


“She meant that in the tribute 
That loving hands will bear 

To brave and loyal soldiers 
The lilac blooms will share. 


“*My petals are a-quiver 
With happiness and pride; 

Could kinder fate befall me, 
Or any flower beside?” 


** Dear lilac,’ sang the robin, 
“*Upon Memorial Day, 

When they shall come to pluck you 
And bear you far away, 


*“*My part shall be to follow 
Wherever you may go, 

And sing, where they may place you, 
The sweetest song I Know.” 





And so, where they are sleeping 
Who-fought to right a wrong 
We see the fragrant lilac, 
We hear the robin's song. 
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MANDY’S MEMORIAL DAY 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


ANDY’S mother took in washing 

and was as busy on Memorial Day 

as on other days; but for Mandy 
herself, after she had wiped and put away 
the breakfast dishes and carefully swept the 
kitchen of the little cabin where she and 
her mother lived, the day was her own to do 
with as she wished. There was no school, and 
her mother would not need her until night. 
So she tied her brightest ribbons to the ends 
of her kinky little braids and set off down the 
street to seek adventures. 

Mandy often did errands for her mother, and 
she felt quite at home in any part of the city. 
She knew that on a holiday like this there 
would be many wonderful things to enjoy. 
Certainly there would be bands playing some- 
where and men marching, and nothing could 
be finer than that. In a little while she had 
left behind the dingy part of the city where 
she lived, and found herself on a broad avenue 
that bordered a beautiful park. There the 
sidewalks were more crowded, and everyone 
seemed to be waiting for something. Mandy 
squirmed her way through the crowd until she 
reached the curbing, and there, in the very 
front row, she, too, waited. 

She did not have to wait long. In a little 
while she heard music in the distance. It was 
the band that she had hoped for. It came 
nearer and nearer, but it was playing a solemn 
piece in very slow measure, instead of the 
lively airs that she liked. In front of the band 
big policemen marched and other men rode on 
horseback, and behind the band came a long 
line of soldiers. How she loved the uniforms 
and all the bright buttons and buckles and 
rifle barrels that flashed in the sunlight—and 
the flags that waved over the ranks! 

When the flags went by, the men and the boys 
near Mandy took off their hats. Mandy wore 
no hat, or she would have felt like doing the 
same; but her bright eyes grew brighter, and 
she stood very straight and saluted the flag 
with her hand, just as her teacher had taught 
the class to do during the flag exercises at 
school. 

Next after the soldiers came a long line of 
automobiles. ‘The first of them were filled with 
flowers, some in baskets and some fashioned 
into clusters and wreaths. Old men rode in the 
automobiles that followed —bent and gray- 
haired men in blue suits, with little ribbons 
and bronze badges on their breasts, and with 
wide-brimmed black hats on their heads. As 
they rode slowly past, the people on the side- 
walks clapped their hands, and Mandy clapped 
hers as loud as she could. 

Just then the band ceased playing and the 
procession stopped. Two of the old men stepped 
from one of the automobiles near Mandy. One 
of them bore a wreath and the other a cluster 
of roses. They crossed the avenue and went 
into the park, and there they placed the 
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MANDY PLACED HER DAISY WREATH BESIDE THE BEAUTIFUL ROSES 


flowers on the base of a memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln. They stood there a ‘moment with 
their hats in their hands and then walked 
slowly back through the crowd to their auto- 
mobile. A young man on horseback, waiting 
near by, dashed down the avenue. A moment 
later the band began to play again and the 
procession moved on. 

The crowd thinned out. Some followed the 
procession, some went in other directions. 
Mandy heard a man say that the procession 
was going to the Soldiers’ Monument in Union 
Square and then to the cemetery at Holly 
Hill. That was a long way off, and the band 
was already so far down the avenue that 
Mandy could hear it only faintly. The park, 
with its trees and flowers and its broad 
stretches of green grass, looked very inviting, 
and she decided to stay there and play a while. 

When she passed the Lincoln memorial she 
could not resist climbing upon the broad step 
at its base and smelling of the beautiful roses 
that the old men in blue suits had placed 
there. Suddenly an idea came to her. She 
would make a wreath of her own. Surely she 
ought to have some part in the Memorial Day 
that the teacher had told the class about only 
the day before. 

In a few moments more she was busy, 
making a wreath of the daisies that dotted the 
green slope beyond the Lincoln memorial. 
Other children were playing near by; but 
Mandy was used to playing alone, so she kept 
at her task when curiosity drew them to watch 
her. It was not easy to make a wreath of 
daisies and grass, even with the help of a twig 
that she broke from a bush, and Mandy wished 
very hard that she could use some of the 
flowers that grew in a bed beside the path ; but 
she knew that she must not touch them. There 
was a sign that said so, right in the middle of 
the bed, but the daisies were free to anyone. 

After a long time Mandy finished her wreath 
and carried it over to the monument. Then, 
just as she placed it beside the beautiful roses, 
something happened. 

‘*Hello, Snowball!’’ called a heavy voice 
behind her. ‘‘What are you doing here?’”’ 

Mandy jumped so suddenly that she almost 
snapped the bright ribbons from the kinky 
braids. ‘‘My name’s Mandy,”’ she said, ‘‘and 
I’ve made a wreath for Mr. Lincoln.’’ 

“‘Oh, I see!’’ said the man, and he smiled 
in such a friendly fashion that Mandy was not 
a bit afraid. There was another man with 
him. Both of them were old men with white 
hair. On the breasts of their blue suits there 
were little ribbons and bronze badges, and 





they wore wide-brimmed black hats. Mandy 
knew in an instant that they were the two 
men who had placed the wreath and the roses 
there two or three hours before. 

‘* And what do you know about Lincoln?” 
went on the man, still smiling down at 
Mandy. 

‘Oh, I know a lot about him!’’ answered 
Mandy promptly, with eyes shining. ‘‘He 
was a good man, and he saved the country in 
the great war, and he loved the colored people 
and i 2G 

‘*Yes, yes, sure enough,’’ said the man. 
‘*Lincoln was a good man and a great man, 
and he did indeed save the nation, and he 
loved all people, North and South, black and 
white. I don’t know of any place where it is 
more fitting for us to put flowers on Memorial 
Day than on a memorial to Abraham Lincoln.’’ 

And then the other man spoke for the first 
time. ‘‘Somehow I feel,’? he said, ‘‘ that 
Mandy’s little daisy wreath is more beautiful 
than the roses that we left here.’’ 

The two men looked hard at each other and 
nodded. Then they both patted Mandy’s head 
and walked slowly back to the automobile that 
had been waiting for them. 

Mandy watched them ride away, and then 
she started for her home in the dingy little 
alley. It was well past noon and she was 
hungry. As she hurried along the street she 
thought over what the men had said—the old 
men who had been soldiers in the war long, 
long ago, when Abraham Lincoln had saved 
the nation, and her heart thrilled with a 
proud feeling that she had really had a part 
in their Memorial Day, and that their Memo- 
rial Day was her Memorial Day. 
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THE TWO TOWNS 


BY RALPH M. JONES 


“Pray can you tell me, little maid, 
The way to Grumble-town?” 
And first she pointed up the road, 
And then she pointed down. 


She pointed up and pointed down— 
Then shook her pretty head: 

“I’ve never been to Grumble-town,”’ 
The little maiden said. 


“‘Then maybe you can show me, child, 
The Town of Pleasantville?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” she said, and smiled ; 
“It’s just beyond the hill. 


“Good sir, it’s just beyond the hill; 
And if you’ll come with me, 

I'll take you into Pleasantville; 
That’s where I live,”’ said she. 





HALF PAST EIGHT 


BY JOHNSON MORTON 


Half past eight's the meanest time! 
When I'm seated in my chair, 
And I see my breakfast there, 
Then that little clock will chime! 
Up looks father o‘er his plate: 
‘Hurry, son, or you'll be late; 
It's. half past eight.” 

After school, though, I do things— 
Fly my kite or play baseball— 
Till | hear our Hannah call 

When the supper bell she rings. 
After tea they light the grate, 
And I read there while I wait 
For half past eight. 

Seems to me I haven't read 

Half a page, when I hear pa 

Put his paper down, and— “Ma, 
It's time for John to go to bed!” 
So I have to yield to fate. 

If there’s any time I hate, 

It's half past eight! 


ee 
“T:WISH I WERE” 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


NE summer morning a fairy awoke 
so late that the dew was all gone 


from the flowers and he had to run 
down to the brook to get his before-breakfast 
drink. And after he had had his drink he 
discovered that he was too late for honey, 
too; he could not find a speck of honey, not 
even one taste. You see, the fairies usually 

,get up so early that they can eat all the 

honey they want long before the bees start 

from their hives. 

But on this particular morning the lazy 
little fairy had slept so late that the bees 
had been round and eaten all the honey, 
—every scrap,—and that made the fairy so 
cross that he did not even remember that 
he might stir round and hunt for something 
else to eat. 

He sat down at the foot of a tree, intend- 
ing to sulk all day long; but before he had 
more than started sulking a robin came by. 

‘‘Good morning, Friend Fairy !’’ said the 
robin cheerfully. ‘‘Isn’t this a fine day ?’’ 

‘*No, it’s a very bad day,’’ said the fairy 
crossly, ‘‘and I wish I were an apple!’’ 

‘*What a funny wish for a fairy to make, ”’ 
said the robin, laughing. ‘‘If you change 
into an apple, I’1] eat a hole in you.”’ 

‘*Then I won’t be an apple,’’ replied the 
fairy crossly, ‘‘for I don’t want a hole 

eaten in me! I’ll be something else. ’’ 

The robin laughed and flew away just as a 
big toad hopped out from behind a tree. 

‘*Good morning, Friend Fairy !’’ he croaked. 
**Isn’t this a fine day ?’’ 

‘*No, it isn’t,’’ said the fairy crossly ; ‘‘and 
I wish I were a spider !’’ 

‘‘What a funny wish!’’ croaked the toad. 
‘*Don’t you know that spiders have to work 
very hard and spin a web before they can 
crawl on it through the air? But I hope you 
do change into a spider; I’m looking for 
spiders this very minute, and if you become 
one I’ll gobble you up!’’ 

‘*Then I won’t be a spider,’’ said the fairy, 
‘**for-I certainly don’t care to be gobbled up. 
I’ll be something else. ’’ 

The toad laughed and hopped away, and the 
fairy was left alone to sulk. 

“*T don’t know what I want to be,’’ he 
sighed fretfully. ‘‘This is such a horrid world 
—no dew, no honey, no nice wishes! I think 
T’ll be a star.’’ 

‘*A star?’’ exclaimed a soft little voice by 
his side. ‘‘Would you be a star and leave this 
beautiful world—all the flowers and birds—to 
live up in the bare sky ?’’ . 

The fairy turned and looked. There, near 
by, was a tiny ant tugging away at a big 
grain of sand. 

**Do you think this is such a fine world?’’ 
asked the fairy. ‘‘I should think you would 
hate it. You have to work all the time.’’ 

**To be sure I do,’’ replied the ant proudly. 
‘**That’s the reason I like to live. Working is 
the jolliest and most interesting thing in this 
whole big world—didn’t you know that? It’s 
true.’? And the sturdy little ant picked up his 
burden and started away. 

Left by himself, the sulking fairy began to 
feel very foolish and very sorry. He remem- 
bered the flower bud he ought to have opened 
long ago; and he thought of the sunbeams he 
should have helped. 

‘*What I should be wishing for,’’ he whis- 
pered to himself, ‘tis work. And then I should 
hunt round and answer my own wish.’’ 

Slyly he slipped round the tree to open a 
buttercup bud he was sure he had seen there. 
And as the flower opened, what do you sup- 
pose that surprised fairy found? A drop of 
fresh, sweet honey all ready for him to eat! 

As he sipped the honey and planned what 
to do next, a cardinal bird hopped by. 

‘*Good cheer! Good cheer, Friend Fairy !’’ 
called the cardinal. ‘‘Isn’t this a fine day?’’ 

And the happy little fairy called back, ‘‘A 
fine day for working, indeed it is!’’ 
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The Simplest 
Way 
to End a Corn 


ECIDE now to mas- 

ter your corn for- 

ever. Let today’s 
corn be the last. Blue-jay 
will free you from the 
most painful corn. Apply 
one of these soothing plas- 
ters tonight. Pain ends. 
In 48 hours the corn dis- 
appears. Only Blue-jay 
gives this insurance. Par- 
ing is temporary. Harsh 
liquids are dangerous. 
Millions of corns are ended the 
Blue-jay way. Most corns re- 
quire but one application. An 
occasional stubborn one, two 
or three. Try the gentle, sim- 
ple Blue-jay way tonight. You 
will never be the victim of 
corns again. 


BAUER & BLACK: 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 











47,304,267 
Friends 


If you knew a boy with forty- 
seven million friends — good 
staunch ones—you wouldcon- 
sider him a prettypopular boy, 
wouldn’t you? 


And you'd be likely to say,“He 
must be a mighty fine fellow!” 


Ingersoll watches have made 
that many friends in less than 
twenty-five years of Ingersoll 
business. More than forty- 
seven million people have 
bought Ingersolls and have 
found them faithful and trust- 
worthy. 


And you can be sure that if 
Ingersoll watches weren’t 
mighty fine watches, and if 
people hadn’t praised them to 
one another, there couldn’t 
have been so many sold. 


RADIOLITE 


Go to the nearest 
dealer’s and look 
at the complete 
line of Ingersolls 
—a watch ior 
every purpose 
and for every use 
—from the“Dollar 
Watch,” now 
$1.35, to ‘the Re- 
liance in gold- 
filled case, $6. 
Ask to see the 
“Radiolites”—five 
models—that tell 
the time in the 
dark, with radi- 
um-lighted hands 
and figures. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago 





San Francisco 

















A WATER CURE 


bulldogs sat waiting in the morning sunshine 

for their masters to come out for a swim in 
the overflowing creek that swirled along between 
green banks of waving grasses. The dogs were on 
opposite sides of the bathhouses, so intently watch- 
ing the swallows flying over and suddenly swooping 
down among the grasses that they had not dis- 
covered each other’s presence. If they had, there 
surely would have been trouble, for they were not 
well enough acquainted to be at all friendly, and 
there was no doubt that the white dog was quar-. 
relsome. 

The brindle, Rastus, had never been down on 
the marsh before, for ever since his arrival at the 
Sea Rivers Club a week before, his master, John, 
had been very careful to leave him shut up in the 
cottage whenever the white dog’s master asked 
him to go swimming with the other boys. But this 
morning the white one, Mike by name, had gone 
off early to the station with his master, Avery, and 
when the boys invited John to go down with them 
for a swim, there seemed to be no reason why 
Rastus should not have a swim, too. 

But Avery came back sooner than the boys had 
expected, and, not knowing that Rastus was down 
by the creek, he hurried along with Mike at his 
heels, to have his bath with the others. 

John got ready first and came out. He did not 
notice the white dog lying on Avery’s sweater. He 
threw a stick far out on the marsh for the brindle 
to fetch. But Mike saw the stick hurled through the 
air, and he, too, set off to fetch it. Both dogs reached 
the spot where the stick fell at the same moment; 
but instead of trying to get it, they forgot the stick, 
and each caught the other by the jaw in true bull- 
dog fashion. 

John was frightened, for Avery had told him 
what a ferocious fighter the white dog was. He 
called to the boys in the bathhouses,. They all came 
running and shouted to the dogs, some trying to 
call them back, some trying to urge them on. 

But Avery had no desire for a fight between the 
two dogs. He did not care to try to pull them apart, 
and he knew that he could not make Mike let go 
merely by telling him to do so. John had never 
seen Rastus fight, and he did not want to have 


Dou by the bathhouses on the marsh two 


| Mike get the better of him, as he was sure would 


be the case if all that Avery had told of his prow- 
ess were true. But he was sure that Rastus would 
never let go until he was beaten. What could be 
done? 

Avery had an idea. He took John by the arm 
and told him what was to be done as they ran along 
to where the dogs were growling and grimly hold- 
ing to each other’s jaws, near the creek. Before 
the dogs had time to understand what was hap- 


pening, each boy seized his own dog by the collar, 


with one hand and by the tail with the other and 
swung them, tightly locked together, splash! into 
the middle of the creek. 

That was the end of the battle. The dogs let go 


and swam ashore. Neither looked at the other. 


Mike, at Avery’s stern command, started dripping 


wet toward home; and Rastus, after shaking him- 


self vigorously, shiveringly obeyed his master 


when he motioned for him to lie down on the boat’ 


landing. 

During the rest of the summer the two bulldogs 
showed no signs of ever seeing each other. Al- 
though they lived side by side, no one ever heard 
so much as a growl from either of them. Their 
masters no longer tried to keep them apart, and 
both dogs went wherever the boys went. They 
seemed to have agreed to have no dealings with 
each other after their first and only fight. 


ee 


THE DUTIES OF MENELIK 


HEN Menelik II of Abyssinia died in 

December, 1913, he was succeeded by his 

seventeen-year-old grandson, Lij Yasu, the 
monarch whose party the “new government” has 
displaced. The boy ruler faced an almost impos- 
sible task, for his wily grandparent was an excep- 
tional man of remarkable energy. In Wildest Africa 
Mr. A. Henry Savage Landor gives a striking pic- 
ture of the multiplicity of details that the old sover- 
eign was accustomed to handle. 

Everything in Adis Ababa was referred to the 
emperor. While attending to most important polit- 
ical affairs, his servants would bring matters of the 
most trivial character to him for settlement. The 
following is an example of what happened every 
minute of the day at the palace: Menelik, with his 
head bandaged in a white sash and with a cheap 
French felt hat far back upon his skull, is ponder- 
ing with some minister over a political problem of 
great importance—let us say, the projected railway 
between the sea and Adis Ababa. The emperor is 
deeply absorbed in thought. 

Suddenly a servant enters and whispers in the 
emperor’s ear, regardless of the presence of the 
foreign representative of a great European coun- 
try, “‘ Your Majesty, the carpenter wants some 
more nails to mend the veranda.” 

“Here are the keys. Give him twenty nails,” 
says the emperor. “If he needs more, come again 
to tell me.” 

The emperor is again deep in thought, when in 
comes intruder number two and whispers that a 
mule has escaped from the palace. 

The emperor jumps down from his throne,—a 
high packing case covered with Oriental carpets,— 
slips quickly into the shoes that he has discarded 
and, hastening to his telescope, scans the country 
all round with it, in order to see whether he can 
detect the missing animal upon the hills near Adis 
Ababa. The escaped mule is much more important 
to the emperor than all the railways in the world. 

The foreign representative vainly attempts to 
drive the emperor again to his throne, while the 
emperor on his side endeavors to induce the min- 
ister to come and look for the mule. 


°° 


THE ADMONITION OF A FRIEND 


NE of the most delightful stories from the 
British trenches, writes an Associated Press 
correspondent in the New York Sun, has 

been illustrated and distributed among the troops 
for their amusement. One night an old sergeant 
was “doing a bit of snooping” in no man’s land, 
between the trenches, when a recruit sentry spied 
him and called out: 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Shut your bloomin’ mouth, or I’ll come over and 
knock your bally head off!” replied the exasper- 
ated veteran. 

‘*Pass, friend,” said the sentry promptly. 
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SUINNNNAVTOUAUHAAAAT 


EVERLASTER each $5 
KOKOMO KORD each $5 
NO. 13 SPECIAL each $4.25 OXFORD 


BICYCLE TIR 


Ameo man rode one pair of 


Kokomo Bicycle Tires 


day—for 18 months—and then reported that 
More than a year and 


he was “still going.” 


a half of solid service ! 


If a pair of Kokomos will do 
220-pound man, it’s pretty 


they are the kind that you can depend on. 
And it is a fact, that Kokomo Bicycle Tires 
have the habit of lasting long enough—and 
then some—under all reasonable conditions. 


There are seven different tires in the 
line. You can get almost any 


buying fires, ask for Kokomo. 


Thedealer who has the Kokomo eeeney in your 


community isa dealer who believes in 


est grade goods. That is why he sells Kokomo 
Tires. Such a dealer is well worth finding. 


KOKOMO RUBBER CO., Kokomo, Ind. 
A leader for more than twenty years. 
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CHOOSE : 


STICK TIGHT each $3.75 
DEFENDER each $3.25 


PIONEER each $2.25 


LONG-LIFE 


thing you want 
in treads, colors, or prices. When buying a 
bicycle, see that it has Kokomo Tires. When 


each $2.50 
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GOOD LIVING 


is excellentl 
tained by sting 
to the dail 


a ration o 


Grape-Nuts 


Goodness—Ener- 
gy—Ease of Di- 
estion—Excel- 
ent Flavor—are 
all found in this 
truly remarkable 
Lt a and barley 
food. 
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Usa. MODEL TRUMPET 2505 


$3.95 brings you this durable, graceful, 
loud toned, trumpet. U.S. Army specifica- 
tions. Key of G with slide to F. Silver 
plated mouthpiece. Ten days’ trial and money re- 
sage if not satisfactory. When ordering mention 
lo. 12BL3320%. Our Musical Instrument Catalog 
Ne 65Y54 includes Fifes, Drums and supplies of 
all kinds. Itisfree. Send for it, 


r 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO. 








Our Big Premium List 


Sent free to any Companion subscriber. Shows hundreds of 
prizes given for securing new subscriptions. Write for it to-day. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Government Issues 
Warning 
Against Fly Poisons 


Following is an extract from ‘‘The 
Transmission of Disease by Flies,’’ Sup- 
plement No. 29 to the Public Health 
Reports, April, 1916. 

“Of other fly poisons mentioned, 
mention should be made, merely for 
a purpose of condemnation, of those 
composed of arsenic. Fatal cases 
of poisoning of children through 
the use of stich compounds are far 
too frequent, and owing to the re- 
semblance of arsenical poisoning to 
summer diarrhea and cholera infan- 
tum, it is believed that the cases 
reported do not, by any means, com- 
prise the total. Arsenical fiy-de- 
stroying devices must be rated as 
extremely dangerous, and should 
never be used, even if other meas- 
ures are not at hand.”’ 

106 fly poisoning cases have been re- 
ported by the press within the last three 
years. As stated above this number is 
but a fraction of the real number. Pro- 
tect your children by using the safe, 
efficient, non-poisonous fly catcher. 
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is sometimes inaudible at much shorter distances. 
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Have You Any 
Foot Troubles? 


If you are suffering from 
any foot troubles you need 
the Coward Shoe. This 
famous shoe supports the 
arch in a natural position, 
gives free play to all foot 
muscles, and encourages 
correct walking. Send for 
our catalog and you will 
find just the shoe you need 
there. Start on the road to 
comfort today. 


For men, women and children 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


emis Groserwich Ee 2 N. Y. 


Bos ou Filled 
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Westfield Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. 48. Westfield, Mass. 

















NATURE & SCIENCE 
CS 


ONES OF SILENCE.—Many times during the 
present war observers have noticed the fact 
that, because of the eccentric action of sound 
waves, cannon fire that is audible at great distances 


The phenomenon was described in this column 
November 23, 1916. A correspondent of Current 
History describes two occasions when the same 
acoustic effect occurred during the Civil War. In 
the action between the Merrimacand the Congress 
at the mouth of the James River, March 8, 1862, 
the sound of the guns could not be heard at adis- 
tance of three and one half miles over water, yet 
persons one hundred and fifty miles away heard it 
plainly. On June 27, 1862, occurred the “silent 
battle” of Gaines’s Mill. Gen. Law, of Lee’s army, 
writing of it in the Southern Bivouac for May, 





1887, has this to say: “‘To the troops stationed near 
the river, on the Richmond side, the action at | 
Gaines’s. Mill was plainly visible—that part of it, | 
at least, which took place on open ground. I have | 
been told by an eyewitness that from Price’s house | 
on the opposite side he could distinctly see the Con- 
federate lines advancing to the attack through the 
open ground beyond the Chickahominy Swamp, 
and could distinguish the direction of the battle by 
the volume of smoke rising from the woods farther 
toward the Confederate centre and left. But it was 
all like a pantomime; not a sound was heard, 
neither the tremendous roar of musketry nor even 
the reports of artillery. For nearly two hours, from 
five to seven o’clock on a clear midsummer after- 
noon, fifty thousand men with at least one hundred 
pieces of field artillery fought under these condi- 
tions.”” Mr. Tyndall experimented in acoustics in 
the English Channel, off Dover, in 1873-4, and came 
to the conclusion that on clear days the air may 
be composed of differently heated masses, satu- 
rated in varying degrees with aqueous vapors, and 
that that condition produces a deadening effect in 
the atmosphere. 


OCOMOTIVES BY FREIGHT.—Three big elec- 
tric locomotives, sent from Erie, Pennsylvania, 

to South America, where they will be used to 
transport ore from the Chilean iron mines, were 
recently prepared for their long voyage in an un- 
usual way. Each locomotive was taken apart and 
packed in sixty-two cases of such size and shape 
that they could be handled by ordinary ship and 
dock cranes, which can seldom lift loads of more 
than forty tons. Since each of the locomotives 
weighs one hundred and twenty tons, it was im- 
possible to lead them on shipboard fully assembled. 
All the various parts were therefore marked so 
that each locomotive could be quickly and easily 
reassembled after it reached South America. 
When completely prepared for the preliminary 





part of the journey, by rail, the locomotives occu- 
pied eight cars, including three box cars for the 
smaller cases and five flat cars for the heavier 
cases and unboxed parts. When the cars reached 
the Harlem River the cases were transferred to one 
of the harbor lighters and taken to the Brooklyn 
pier for shipment on South American freighters. 
At the Cruz Grande mines, in Chile, the locomo- 
tives will operate on one of the most unusual ore- 
carrying railways in the world. Although the 
mines are only four miles inland, they are twenty- 
two hundred feet above the sea, and the railway 
winds in and out for a total distance of fifteen 
miles, in order to keep the grade within reasonable 
limits. Each locomotive will haul from twelve to 
twenty fifty-ton ore cars from the mines to the 
coast, where the ore will be shipped to the United 
States to be made into steel. 


CIENCE AND THE WAR.—M. Paul Painlevé, 

@ member of the French Institute, does not 
agree with the reported remark of Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison that science is playing a rather small part 
in the war. In Current History M. Painlevé gives 
the following list of several important adaptations 
of scientific discoveries now in common use: The 
processes of wireless communication and for reg- 
istering. sounds at distances—that is, by the ordi- 
nary wireless currents and by ground induction— 
have been marvelously perfected. All the armies 
are rivaling one another in skillful methods for tap- 
ping the enemy’s lines of telephonic communica- 
tion from a considerable distance; not tapping as 
it is generally understood, but by the use of a 
marvelous instrument that enables the sentinel in 
his advanced listening post out beyond the front 
line of trenches to hear the enemy communications 
by telephone going over wires that are several 
hundred yards away. I would mention also a sys- 
tem that we perfected and put into use for locating 
the enemy’s batteries by sound. The principle was 
known before the war, but it was regarded as im- 
practicable. It has, since the war, been brought to 
the highest state of perfection and efficiency, and 
for months has been in use over the entire front. 
It has: proved so effective that our adversaries, 
who captured a motor ear with one of the outfits, 
have equipped themselves with appliances that are 
similar but that lack the delicacy and the precision 
of our instruments. Inventions for following the 
enemy’s sapping and mining operations by sound 
that in all armies were very crude and insufficient 
before the war have made the most remarkable 
progress, and will reflect honor upon French sci- 
ence later on. Aviation in every respect has been 
remarkably perfected by the efforts of science and 
technicians since the war began. To-day a pilot goes 
up in all kinds of weather without fear of being 
upset. by sudden squalls, so well have the measures 
been perfected for the stability of flying machines. 
Great progress also has been made in the improve- 
ment of motors, particularly in the reduction of 
their weight in proportion to their effective power, 
so that they speed up to one hundred .and fifty 
miles an hour. Finally, in spite of the difficulties, 





—and they were many and ‘great,—wireless teleg- 
raphy has been marvelously adapted to aviation. 
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No Other Car 
So Complete 


One Mitchell distinction lies in the fact 
that every wanted feature is in it. 


There are 31 features which most cars omit. 
There are more dainty touches—more lux- 
uries and beauties—than in any other car in 
this class. We have added 24 per cent to 
the luxury cost this year. 


There are all the attractions which our 
experts found in 257 new models. All com- 
bined in a single car. You will see here 
everything we know to make a car more 
appealing. 


Doubled Endurance 


In addition to that, in the past three years 
we have doubled our margins of safety. Every 
vital part’ now has 100 per cent over-strength. 


The result, we believe, is a lifetime car. 
Two of these cars that we know of have 
already run over 200,000 miles each—about 
40 years of ordinary service. 


In the past two years, dozens of famous 
engineers have bought Mitchells for their 
personal use, because of this extra.strength. 
Your dealer will show you a list of them. 


Two Sizes—8 Styles 


There are now two sizes of the Mitchell 
Six, two basic prices, and eight exclusive 


bodies. 


You will find a hundred surprises in them. 
You will see the result of wondrous factory 
efiiciency, due to John W. Bate. For all 
of these extras are paid for by savings which 
he has worked out in this plant. 


Go see them. When you buy a fine car 
and a car to keep, you will want a Bate-built 
Mitchell. It will spoil your taste for a car 
less handsome, less enduring, less complete. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine. 
Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





SIXES 
Mitchell Junior 32 °3"=. 


similar lines with 120-inch yo 
sade a 40- =e -Eymaponer motor — 4 - inch 


TWO SIZES 


Mitchell 5 eara74n2e enact 
base and a highly-dev 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper, for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.26 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








THE PHYSICIAN’S PRESCRIPTION 


HE prescription is an order on the phar- 
macist for a certain drug, or a number 
of drugs, in definite amount, and put 
up in a definite form, to be given to the 
designated patient, and to be taken 
by him in certain specified quantities 
at specified times. It is similar to the 
receipt of the cookbook, but is more 

binding on the druggist than are the directions in 
the cookbook on the cook, for carelessness on the 
part of the cook may merely spoil the dish, but if 
the pharmacist fails to follow explicit directions in 
preparing the prescription he may cause serious 
trouble —even death, if his error leads to the 
patient’s taking an overdose of a poisonous drug. 

Formerly great attention was paid to the form 
of the prescription; and if the writer was an edu- 
eated physician, he would have been ashamed to 
make it out in any except the orthodox way. To- 
day, however, doctors are much less punctilious in 
that respect; it is not uncommon for a physician to 
depart so far from the usual form and to use so 
many abbreviations that the druggist actually can- 
not decipher the prescription and has to call him 
on the telephone to discover what he means to 
prescribe. 

The properly. made prescription begins with the 
sign , which is believed originally to have repre- 
sented the Egyptian god Horus or the Latin god 
Jupiter, the first of whom was the god of mystery, 
the second the dispenser of all good gifts. The 
sign is now regarded, however, as an abbreviation 
of the Latin word recipe, meaning “take.” Then 
follow the names of the drugs to be used, with the 
amounts, after which comes the letter M, or the 
word Misce, “mix,” and directions as to the form 
of the compound, whether pill, powder or liquid, 
and finally directions regarding the dose and the 
times for taking the medicine. 

It is still the custom in this country and in Great 
Britain to write the prescription in Latin—a relic 
of medizval times, when Latin was the language 
of science as well as of the Church. The practice 
might well be abandoned; the only advantage it 
has is that it is sometimes a good plan to keep a 
patient in ignorance of the names and amounts of 
the drugs he is taking. But that is not a matter of 
great importance, and in these days, when the 
patient is likely to know as much Latin as the physi- 
cian, even that advantage does not always exist. 
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TOLD AND RETOLD 


INA, just back from a meeting of the 
Girls’ Sewing Circle, began abruptly: 
“I never knew that Caroline Ches- 
ney had an aunt who was an army 
nurse in the Civil War.” 

“Why, of course,” said her mother. 
“Henrietta Chesney was your grand- 
mother’s most intimate friend, and 

went when she did; they served in the same hos- 
pital. They were absurdly untrained and inexpe- 
rienced, but they were naturally capable, and the 
place was terribly short-handed, so—but grand- 
mother must have told you all about it.” 

“Once,” said Nina, “but somehow I don’t re- 
member the details, and I’d forgotten she had a 
chum. Caroline made it perfectly thrilling! Her 
sister’s just been accepted as a nurse in an Eng- 
lish war hospital, and the talk started with Carrie 
saying that sort of thing ran in the family; her 
Aunt Henrietta had begun it. The things she told 
got us first laughing, and then weepy; and then all 
of a sudden she announced it was my turn; I must 
know more hospital stories than she did, because 
she’d only had her Aunt Henrietta for a few visits, 
and grandmother had lived with us five years. And 
I couldn’t think of a thing, and I was so ashamed! 
I seemed so stupid and unappreciative.”’ 

“To the girls or to yourself?” inquired her 
mother. 

“Both! But to myself most,” declared Nina. “I 
wonder why grandmother didn’t talk to me more? 
Caroline said her aunt loved to ‘reminisce’ about 
war times; she would tell the same story over and 
over again.”’ 

“Caroline must have been dreadfully bored, poor 
girl!’ remarked her mother dryly. 

“Bored! With stories such as those? When the 
person telling them was a real, live, war-time 
heroine, who—why, mother!” 

Mother made no answer, but a curious little 
smile played round her lips as her knitting needles 
clicked in the silence. Nina grew slowly red, and 
her eyes widened. 

“Was grandmother afraid of boring me?” she 
demanded, 

“Grandmother was unusually keen. Like most 
elderly people, she was apt to repeat herself; but 
she noticed in a minute if anyone’s attention was 
wandering or forced. You say she told you her 
adventures once; if she had told them twice, are 
you sure you would have listened ?” 

“No,” confessed Nina shamefacedly, “not with 
more than halfan ear. I begin to remember that she 
started to once or twice, and checked herself; and 
I was glad to escape, Oh, what a featherbrained 
little idiot I must have been!” 

“Not quite that; but it was a pity,” said mother. 











“If old people didn’t tell old stories, and tell them 
over and over, and younger people listen to them, 
how would the history and traditions of our race 
have been preserved in the days before chronicles 
were written? They were learned and transmitted 
by hearing and rehearing, until they sank in deep 
and could not be forgotten. ‘Old wives’ tales’ are 
less important now; but they may still be precious 
legacies.” 

“You were a good listener, if I wasn’t,” said 
Nina eagerly. ‘“‘Will you tell me grandmother’s 
stories, all that you remember? Beginning now— 
this minute ?”’ 

‘*] remember a great many,’? demurred her 
mother. “Are you quite sure they wouldn’t bore 
you?” 

“They would not! Before the Circle meets to fin- 
ish up our bandages for this month’s consignment, 
I’m going to have every one of those stories at my 
tongue’s end, no matter how many times you have 
to tell them over and over! Begin, please—‘Once 
upon a time’ —” . 

“Once upon a time,” began her mother obe- 
diently, “in 1861, when every American girl was 
busy, just as you are to-day, making bandages 
and comfort bags, only they were not to be sent 
across the ocean —” 
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A RUSSIAN MEMORY 


INCOLN’S birthday, recently passed, writes a 
iB Companion subscriber, brings back to me 
a memory of my boyhood days. 

I was born and raised in Berdyansk, on the Sea 
of Azov. The serfs had recently been emanci- 
pated by the liberal Czar Alexander II, and the 
struggle going on in America for the freedom of 
the slaves was watched with intense interest by 
those who loved liberty. My father was one of 
these, and, although the censor was very strict, 
he received a great deal of information from the 
British consul, who was established in one of his 
houses. At that time, of course, the transatlantic 
eable had not been completed. 

One Sunday morning, in May, 1865, father and I 
were sitting on the veranda of our house when we 
saw the British consul, Mr. Cumberbatch, running 
across from his house, waving a paper and shout- 
ing to us: 

“‘Mr. Lincoln has been shot!” 

It proved to be a copy of the Illustrated London 
News, which he had just received, bringing the 
first news of the assassination of the martyred 
President, with pictures of the tragedy. Father had 
always been an intense lover of liberty and an 
ardent admirer of Abraham Lincoln. The consul 
read us the sad story, and never shall I forget the 
expression of pain and agony that spread over my 
father’s features. As he grasped the paper he 
broke down completely and wept like a child, his 
love for Lincoln had been so great. 

Eight years later my father was exiled from 
Russia on account of his opposition to militarism, 
and we came to America, where we finally settled 
in the state the capital of which is named after the 
greatest American. Can you wonder that we be- 
came true and loyal Americans? 
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THE GRAND DUKE AND 
BUFFALO BILL 


N the early seventies, when Buffalo Bill was 
I in his glory as a hunter and scout, writes a 

contributor to the Westminster Gazette, I was 
ranching out on the great plains in Colorado, and 
often heard men talk of him. 

The Grand Duke Alexis paid us a flying visit 
about that time, accompanied by a train of Russian 
grandees, and the United States authorities, who 
were anxious to entertain them properly, arranged 
to have them go on a great buffalo hunt and very 
sensibly put Bill Cody in charge. 

Alexis rode Cody’s own favorite buffalo horse, 
and, skilled hunter that he was, Bill did not take 
very long to find the party plenty of buffaloes to 
chase. Naturally, there was a troop of United States 
cavalry to protect the important visitors from the 
Indians, for the Sioux, Arapahoes and Cheyennes 
were hostile just then, and naturally eager to 
take the scalp of any unlucky white man they 
could corral. 

While the hunt was in full swing a cavalry ser- 
geant came riding up to Bill and called out: 

“Say, cap (he was not a colonel yet), one of 
them kings of yourn has fell off his horse three 
times, and we’re afeard he might hurt hisself. What 
are we goin’ to do about it?” 

“Oh,” replied Cody, offhand, “jes’ tie his crown 
on under his chin with a chin strap and tie him 
into his saddle, and he’!l do.” 
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BRAVE BOY BEN 


OISTEROUS Beatrice broke beautiful bric-a- 
brac; but Beatrice’s brother Ben bought 
barrelfuls. 

Bracing breezes ‘blew boats bearing Ben’s bric- 
a-brac by Bensonhurst. But blizzards belated bold, 
brave Ben. Boylike, Ben blasphemously blamed 
blustering blasts, but blinked blindly. 

Bang! boomed Bensonhurst bell buoy blocking 
Ben’s bow. Bah! boldly bragged Ben. Boys’ bray- 
ery borders bravado. Ben’s brimming boat barely 
breasted big, brutal breakers. Ben’s breast burned 
because bills become big. Behaving badly benefits 
beleaguered boys. 

Bang! Breakers buried Ben’s boat. Bygones 
better be bygones. ° 


A SERIOUS SHORTAGE 


ANDY, a Scotsman that the Windsor Maga- 
zine tells about, had returned to his native 
village after a visit to London. When some 
one asked him what he thought of the great city, 
he said: 
“It is a grand place, but the folks there are not 
honest.” 
“How is that?” asked his friend. 
“Well, I bought a box of pins labeled ‘a thou- 
sand for a penny,’ and coming home in the train I 
counted them, and I found they were seventeen 


short.” 
es 


“HELPFUL HOUSEHOLD HINT” 


T would take more than common courage to 
follow a suggestion that appears in a certain 
English book of receipts: To make stockings 

wear well and keep their color—before wearing 
stand for ten minutes in boiling water colored with 
washing blue. 

Personally, remarks Punch, we shall let our 

Stockings take their chance. 
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does not stop to put 

on Weed Tire Chains before 

driving over wet-slippery-skiddy streets 
gambles with his life and the lives of others. 


Some men would gamble with anything, from 
a counterfeit coin to life and property and all 
that they or others hold dear. 


But at least they gamble for some stake which 
to them —if to no one else—seems worth the gam- 
ble. They do not risk their whole fortunes with 
only a few dollars to gain. : 


Why then, if time be precious, would they risk 
all the time allotted them here on earth, for the 
sake of a few moments of it now? 


Yet, strange to say, this is just what some 
motorists do when they fail to stop to put on Tire 
Chains before driving over wet-slippery-skiddy 
streets, They gamble their automobiles, their 
limbs, their very lives, and the lives of others on 
the road—for no more than a little 
of their time to put on 
Chains, the only dependable 
safeguard against skidding. 


Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of 
e Tires are Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


. ©) AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Inc. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WEED CHAINS 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada—Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 








BICYCLE TIR 


America Calls For The 
Goodrich “Giant” 

This is the tire to speed the “‘scout’’ 

on his errand of service! No troubles 

—no delays— for the GIANT is the 


strongest-built, longest-wearing Bicycle 
Tire ever made. 


That snappy, three-bar Tread has bull- 
dog grit and strength. And it is made of 
the same Black Rubber originated by Good- 
rich, the World’s Largest Rubber Factory, 
and now imitated by every rubber manufac- 
turer in the country. 


Think of a Bicycle Tire that has two 
plies of heavy motorcycle fabric! That’s 
what you get inthe GIANT. Itisa 
wonder Tire, outside and inside. Not 
another one like it! 

Get a pair of GIANTS now and 
enjoy a full season of the finest, care- 


-free riding you ever knew. There isa 
Goodrich dealer near you, 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Mal of the f; Goodrich Black 
Safety Tread Automobile Tires— 
“*Best in the Long Run’’ 
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CHANDLER SIX $1395 
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Chandler Power IS ie 


Drea aan power is power on 
the hills and mountain-sides; it 
is power in the mud and sand. 


apparent labor it pulls the hard, 
steep grades and winding hill roads 
where other motors shift to second. 


Four years of skilful and conscien- In crowded traffic it responds to every demand. 
tious manufacturing effort have de- ©n open roads it answers every call for speed. 
veloped and refined the Chandler The Chandler motor is a fact-motor. 
fection. Chandler owners long ago “ee 

named it The Marvelous Motor, and 
now, more than ever before, it is the The Chandler Company has never furnished 
wonder Six, powerful, flexible and to any Chandler dealer a special gear ratio. 
enduring. On high gear and without Every Chandler is a demonstrator. 


FIVE PLEASING TYPES OF BODY 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, 81395 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395  Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, 81995 Limousine, $2695 


All prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


The Chandler Company has never built a 
special demonstrating car. 


Write us today for catalog and booklet ‘See How the Chandler Checks With High-Priced Cars.”’ 
This booklet tells how other medium-priced sixes do not check with high-priced cars. 
Write today, and see your dealer. Address Dept. G. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


New York Office: 1790 Broadway CLEVELAND, OHIO Cable Address: ““Chanmotor” 
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The Kodak in Camp. — 


Every kind of out-door fun becomes 
more fun with a Kodak along. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies, free at your dealer s, or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
































